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COMMUNISM. 


Communism is a word vaguely flung about in our social 
discussions. It is the stock bogy of our dry nurses of the 
pulpit, the press, and the platform, wherewith they scare 
children of a larger growth from peeping into the dark 
places of our social system. It is the club with which the 
guardians of society reason, in the “vigor and rigor” of 
the New York policemen, with the brazen-faced Oliver 
Twists who impudently dare to ask for more,— an argument 
that silences by stunning. In the popular mind, it is the 
alias of the Parisian petroleuse and the railroad rioter, and 
stands for a social craze which is diseasing labor, filling the 
minds of workingmen with dreams of an impossible Utopia, 
and inflaming their hearts against the existing order. That 
intelligent personality, the public, seriously supposes it to 
represent a scheme of the discontented and debtor classes to 
seize by force the possessions of the wealthy, and make a 
new deal all around. It is even mixed up with the late 
“complex marriages ” of Oneida, and turned into a sort of 
social diabolus,— a name utterly shocking'to ¢ars polite. 
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The extravagance of these misconceptions is not to be 
wondered at after the wild words and works of those who 
vaunt the name of Communist, nor their vagueness when 
the reality of what is called Communism is itself a general 
seething of the social sea, a commingling of many counter- 
currents setting against the surface drift of our civilization. 
Because this social movement, which is so rapidly absorbing 
into itself the solicitudes of Western civilization, and is forc- 
ing itself to the forefront of the questions of the day, is to 
my mind essentially expressed in the word most disavowed 
by the leading socialistic writers, and is indeed a trend 
toward Communism, I select it to designate the problem to 
be presented to you to-day. 

Definition must precede discussion. 

Communism, pure and simple, separated from all unes- 
sential accessories, political and social, is, in its economic 
sense, the ism of common property. This “ism,” like all 
other isms, admits of many varieties under the one general- 
ization, many differences as to the nature and extent of the 
property to be held in common, and its relation to the 
property to be held in private. In the persons of social 
radicals, it may be an ism which would sweep away all pri- 
vate property, real at least, and would substitute at once a 
system of collective proprietorship of the soil and of all pro- 
ductive instrumentalities, and an equal distribution of the 
returns of labor. But extremists are rarely the true inter- 
preters of an idea. Nature uses their energy, and then over- 
flows the limitations by which that energy was concentrated. 
This ism is not to be narrowed to the interpretation of any 
school, but is as elastic as the common interests of which 
common property is the expression. It is the ism which, be- 
lieving the common interests to be superior to the separate 
interests of mankind, would subsoil society with a large body 
of common property, and found personal possessions on a 
literal commonwealth. 

Philosophically considered, Communism is the logical an- 
tithesis of private property ; the embodiment of the idea of 
mutualism rather than the idea of separatism in wealth ; 
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the outcome of the altruistic instead of the egoistic senti- 
ments; the issue of the principle of association contrasted 
with the issue of the principle of individualism; the organic 
life of society subordinating the special seeking of the mem- 
bers to the common good ; mankind passing from the singu- 
lar to the plural of the verb “ to own,” learning to say, “* We 
have ” instead of * I have.” 

Historically viewed, Communism presents the same corre- 
lation to the system of private property; and as a fact, as 
well as an idea, we discover an order of society, the antithe- 
sis of our present civilization, pre-existent to it, rising ghost- 
like to the vision of our seers from its decay; at once a 
memory and an ideal; the polar opposite of our existing 
social order ; between which two states, the glacial and trop- 
ical epochs of economy, the earth oscillates slowly in the 
vast cycles of the ages. 

I shall seek to indicate this dual position of the ism of 
common property in the historical evolution of society, and 
thus hope to interpret our social problem. 


I. 


Civilization apparently rests on the institution of private 
property. Roman law, on which all modern society has 
reared itself, based property on individual possession. The 
social unit, the one who could have property, personal be- 
longings, was the individual. In this conception, Roman 
law was true to facts, as then known. No other order of 
society was seen or conceived. The earliest traces of society 
unearthed rested on the existence of private property. Any 
exceptions reported by travellers appeared as the anomalies 
found in every sphere. Upon this ground plan, Roman law 
drew the form of civilization, and after its pattern society 
has continued to shape itself. Until our own generation, 
the ablest students of social science accepted this traditional 
foundation of civilization as truly basic, the economic hard- 
pan. None suspected that the present order of private prop- 
erty laid its corner-stone upon the débris of an older and 
totally dissimilar order. It was reserved for our age of exca- 
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vations to unearth this earlier civilization, and to find below 
the first layers of private property vast strata of communal 
property. Sir Henry Maine, in his studies of Ancient Law, 
pointed out that property once belonged not to individuals, 
nor even to isolated families, but to large societies.* His 
researches among the village communities of India opened 
an archaic society which was a true Communism. Danish, 
German, and English students, in their explorations of the 
origines of civilization, came upon the same ancient social 
order, among widely separated peoples; and the Belgian 
Laveleye wrought these scattered investigations into a mas- 
terly treatise, which conclusively shows, in so far as our 
present knowledge goes, that the general system of property 
was once Communism. ¢ 

This system endured for ages beyond our calculation. It 
was the beginning of civilization. Before it was a period 
of pure individualism, savagery and barbarism, whose relics 
Spencer, Tylor, and Lubbock have unearthed. The gens or 
tribe sought its food in the common hunting-grounds, past- 
ured its flocks in the common grazing-grounds, and, when it 
ceased to be nomadic, held its arable lands in common, built 
together first the one large hut and then the separate smaller 
huts which marked the development of the family individu- 
ality, worked its fields by conjoint labor, and shared together 
the fruits of the common toil. This primitive Communism, 
varying its details among different peoples, and slowly 
modifying its chief features in the lapse of ages, formed the 
economic childhood of civilization, through which appar- 
ently all races have passed, in which the agricultural com- 
munities of Russia, of the Sclavic peoples generally, and of 
large portions of the East, still linger. It is the foundation 
underlying our most advanced civilizations, which, in many 
an archaic custom, such as the English rights of common 
and the Swiss All-mend, crops out from beneath our later 
social formations like the thrust of the primeval granite. 

Communism was thus literally the foundation of civiliza- 


* Ancient Law. Ch. VIII. +Primuive Property. Emile de Laveleye. 
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tion. Civilization rests on property, the material provision 
for settled life; and property was, first of all, the belong- 
ings of the family, the tribe, the community. 


Il. 


The material and moral advantages of this historic Com- 
munism are not hard to reconstruct. Nordhof’s picture of 
the charming contentment, the sweet simplicity, the healthy, 
happy, honorable life in some of our American communis- 
tic societies, images that far back juventus mundi. How 
like a dream looms the age when no one wanted for food or 
shelter who willed to work; when every one had free ac- 
cess to the bountiful breasts of mother nature; when toil- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in the common field, for the 
common store, fellowship lightened labor, and no envious 
eye looked askance at the richer yield of a neighbor’s 
land ; when no hordes of hungry men, savagely selfish, 
elbowed each other aside, pulled each other down, fighting 
fiercely for the insufficient places at the earth’s table,—the 
strong and the cunning grasping the prizes and leaving 
their weaker brothers to starve in full sight of their fat 
and frolicking fortunes.* 

Ill. 

Nevertheless, in all its innocent happiness, this primitive 
Communism was only the childhood of civilization, having, 
with the charm, the defects of immaturity. The infancy 
of the race knew neither the ambitions nor the aspirations 
of manhood. It was an unproductive age economically, 
an unprogressive age mentally, and an untried age morally. 
It was a stationary period, in which all things continued 
as they had been from the fathers. Its calm, contented 
comfort was the ideal order of the well-fed and well-dis- 
posed, a beautiful, bovine being. There was no stimulus 
for the mind of man and little schooling as through sin of 
his soul. Society presented an unpicturesque level of pro- 
saic prosperity, having no sunken valleys indeed, but lifting 


*Cf. Communistic Societies of the United States. Charles Nordhof. Concluding section on 
“ Conditions and Possibilities of Communistic Living.” 
Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace. Chapters VIII. and IX. 
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no sunny summits to the “large lordship of the light.” 
Life was as dull probably as the stupid routine of the Sha- 
kers. Any marked development of individuality would 
have been fatal to this system in the historic past, as it is 
instinctively felt to be fatal to it now in the little societies 
of the Icarians and the Rappists. Yet without this the 
world would have had no more art or science or philosophy 
than is called forth in Zoar and Amana. The two co-equal 
agents in civilization needed each a period for its special 
development, in the cycling movement of the ages, before 
the equilibrium could be sought and found. Association 
outwrought its possibilities in the epoch of Communism. 

Individuality needed then to be evolved, and its potencies 
opened fully. Nature corrected’ her own agency, and a 
spontaneous movement began away from the pole of asso- 
ciation toward the pole of individualism. 


IV. 


As we follow the story of society, we see this early Com- 
munism slowly modifying itself. The communal lands were 
divided more frequently, the family shares were marked off 
in allotments, these lots came to be worked separately by 
the different families, the use of these allotments grew 
slowly into the sense of a real proprietorship for the time, 
much as we feel now with a lease, this limited right settled 
into a practical permanency of possession by the gradual 
lengthening of the term of use, the common lands became 
thus narrowed by the growth over against them of private 
lands, the use of the public lands came to be assigned to 
individual families, pro rata to their personal possessions 
in flocks and fields, and the institution of private property 
crystallized around the new social unit, the individual. 

This natural social evolution was accelerated by the pas- 
sions of selfishness evoked by the force of individualism ; 
and commingling with the peaceful stream of progress 
runs the dark current of spoliation, which washed rapidly 
away the shores of the old order and carried off the sub- 
stance of the common-wealth to raise the new strata of pri- 
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vate property. “Property is robbery” sounds like frantic 
fanaticism in our ears; but as concerns the original forma- 
tion of private property, alike in land and capital,— which 
with labor make the three factors of all wealth,—it is his- 
torically true. When it became permissible for each man 
to hold and increase personal possessions, the native in- 
equality in capacity and character quickly showed itself, 
and the few rose above the many with a speed admeasured 
by their inferiority in conscience as well as by their su- 
periority in brain. The strong and the cunning enriched 
themselves upon the old-time common rights, in ways we 
can easily understand by watching the “enclosure ” of 
common lands still going on in England, and threatening 
to leave soon no relic of commonage unwrested from the 
people ;* or the deeding away, in one century of national 
life, of the available lands of “the commons” of this coun- 
try — magnificent as was this dower —to the railroad cor- 
porations.t Private Property’s title-deeds were largely drawn 
by fraud and executed by force. ¢ 

Thus through a natural social evolution which took up 
into itself an unnatural process of spoliation, under the 
unfolding force of individualism, the historic Communism 
crumbled out from the customs, the laws, the institutions 
of society, covering its record in its own débris; so that 
when Roman Jurisprudence dug down for a foundation, on 
which to rest the structure of civilization, it mistook for 
the primitive stratum this crust of a buried world, dream- 
ing not that beneath Ilium lay an older Troy. 


¥. 


Society passed thus into its second period, the stationary 
age opening into the progressive age. Political economy 





*Cf. Our Common Lands. Octavia Hill. 

+ Cf. Industrial History of the United States. Bolles. Book IIL, Ch. VI. Railroads. 

+“ At the very commencement of society, as soon as materials for its construction were 
brought together, its living constituents proceeded forthwith to arrange themselves in 
layers, the stronger, nimbler, and cunninger climbing upon their brethren’s shoulders, and 
occupying the higher places, and leaving to those below only the office of upholding them in 
their elevation. As the pyramid was originally built, so has it ever since subsisted in 
general design.”—On Labour. W.T. Thornton. Intro., p. 21. 
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gives the Genesis of our present system, though it writes 
“The earth was without form and void,” in a chaos where 
now we see an earlier order, out of whose dissolution the 
new world arose. The institution of private property is 
the corner-stone of our civilization. The spirit of indi- 
vidualism is the architectonic force building the stupen- 
dous structure in which we live. Orthodox economists are 
doubtless right in asserting, in the theory familiar to all, 
that the imposing accumulation of riches and the splendid 
store of knowledges, which, with their resultant customs, 
laws, and institutions, characterize our modern civilization, 
have been evolved from the free action of this tremendous 
force of individualism, generated from the institution of 
private property. Our brilliant society is driven by the 
mainspring of selfishness, and runs its interlocking wheels 
under self-regulating competition. 

In both the material and mental productiveness of man- 
kind, this second period of egoism has been an undoubted 
advance upon the earlier period of Communism, of which it 
is needless to speak in detail because questioned by none. 


VI. 


But this progress has not been an unmingled boon. There 
is a seamy side to our brilliant civilization, in which no 
beauty appears and no beneficent order is discernible. The 
tremendous force set free in the gradual break-up of the 
communal system submerged, with the evil, the good of 
the earlier epoch, and, in lifting the beautiful mountains on 
whose heights the day is long, the air keen, and life a glori- 
ous joy, sank the deep, dark valleys where all foul and nox- 
ious vapors suffocate the children of men. 

This new social force of selfishness gradually dispossessed 
the men of average brawn and brain from their share of the 
land once held by all in common; shut them off from the 
natural resources of life ; drove the landless beneath the sup- 
porting, protecting power of the landed, who had profited 
from their incapacity, or even created their poverty and its 
helplessness ; started the feebler in mind and muscle down 
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the incline of dependence, villeinage, serfdom, slavery ; 
aggravated the relative debility and dulness, which began 
the separation into classes, by the continual worsening of the 
stock and of the conditions of life; precipitated thus at the 
bottom of society a class having no resource but the sale 
of its labor to the cxpitalist class crusting on the top; pet- 
rified these social settlings, under the interaction of organ- 
ism and environment, into the helpless, hopeless mass of 
pauperism that has lain below historic civilization,— the 
residuum of private poverty deposited in the formation of 
private property. Poverty, the prolific mother of evils, 
spawned her woful brood upon the earth,— ignorance, dis- 
ease, vice, and crime. The wealth of nature, which amply 
sufficed for the necessities of the whole body over whom 
it once spread, and which has increased under the produc- 
tive energy of individualism as fast as the growth of popu- 
lation, has been disproportionately distributed into the lux- 
ury of the few and the poverty of the many.* Instead of the 
whole family having a daily loaf of wheaten bread, Dives 
has fared sumptuously every day, and Lazarus has munched 
his crusts. The city of Man has planted itself upon piles 
of “live wood,” thrust down into the depths of drudgedom. 
The palace of culture has reared itself on human caryatides, 
looking grimly in upon the splendors upborne on their weary 
shoulders. 

The wonderful civilization of Egypt rested on the slavery 
familiar to the Christian world in the Hebrew history, pict- 
ured still on the graphic ruins of the Nile Valley. The 
brilliant society of Greece was maintained by the helot-hosts, 
of whose misery we hear so little because the Muse of His- 
tory scarce deigns to notice them. The early semi-commun- 
ism of Republican Rome passed on into the superb selfishness 
of Imperial Rome, with its marble palaces and temples we 
cross the ocean to see, even in their ruins, buttressed against ; 
the huge brick tenements we do not cross the ocean to see, 
since we have developed them at home. England tells the 
same story through her history. When Chaucer sang the 








*Cf. Manual of Social Science. H.C. Carey. Ch. VII. 
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gay life of the gentle folk in court and camp, Longland 
was echoing those blithesome strains in the despairing 
cry of the ungentle folk, hardened and imbruted by poverty : 
“ And al they songen o song 
That sorrow was to heren ; 
They crieden alle o cry 
A careful note.” 

Samuel Johnson wrote of his age, “ The whole mass of 
human life as seen in England at the present day presents 
violent extremes of condition, huge mountains of wealth 
and luxury contrasted with awful depths of poverty and 
wretchedness.”* Of our own day, Mr. Fawcett tells us 
that “ the increase of national prosperity has as yet effected 
no correspondent improvement in the condition of the labor- 
ing classes.” | A statement easily to be credited when we 
find that two-thirds of the population toil, that the other 
third may be exempted from toil ;} that about seven thou- 
sand persons hold four-fifths of the soil of Great Britain ; § 
that ten or twelve persons own half the land of Scotland ; || 
that seven million five hundred thousand acres of land are 
left waste in a crowded country ;4[ that a million of human 
beings are pauperized, or one in every twenty-one of the 
population ;** that eight thousand five hundred persons have 
an income averaging $25,000, twenty-two million an income 
averaging $455, and about four million five hundred thousand 
an income averaging $150 per annum. tt 

Of France, in her moment of perfect bloom, Taine writes, 
“Tt is said that a hundred thousand roses are required to 
make an ounce of the unique perfume used by Persian 
kings: such is this drawing-room, the frail vial of crystal and 
gold containing the substance of a human vegetation.” ¢f 





*England as I! Is. 1., 217. Cf. in Carey’s Social Science. 

tManuai of Political Economy, p. 133. 

+On Labor. W T. Thornton. Intro., p. 21. 7 

§Arthur Arnold. Cf. by Mr. Edward Atkinson in “The Railroad and the Farmer,” 
Journal of American Agricultural Association. Vol. 1., No. 1. 

Socialism. Rev. Roswell Hitchcock, D.D. p. 14. 

{Social Science and National Economy. R. E. Thompson. 

™* On Labor. W. T. Thornton. p. 30. Estimate in 1867,since when a reduction has 
been made in the number of paupers, while the population has largely increased. 

tt Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. Leone Levi. Estimate for 1866. 

+Ancient Régime. H. A. Taine. Book II., Ch. III. 
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Which, translated into plain prose, means that, as has been 
computed, France wanted bread in the age of Louis XIV. 
half the time; under Louis XV., two days out of three; and 
by Louis XVI.’s time, three days out of four;* the peas- 
antry eating grass,t and the canaille of Paris hoarsely shout- 
ing for the bread they lacked, while poor Marie Antoinette 
wondered why they did not eat cake ! 

Of the greater part of Europe to-day, the United States 
consular reports show a uniform state of things. 

“ The wages paid (in Germany) hardly cover the necessi- 
ties of existence. ... The workman’s life is at best a struggle 
for existence. ... The large majority of the workingmen (in 
France) barely earn sufficient for the necessities of life,” and 
so on through the dismal pages that report the condition of 
labor in nearly every country of Europe.f 

Our own land was roughly roused a half-decade ago from 
its optimistic dreams of room for all and plenty for each,— 
to which Carlyle savagely credited our exemption from the 
Old World social nightmare,— to feel itself crowded, with 
only fifty million, where two hundred million might be sup- 
ported ; to find twenty per cent. of its people owning eighty 
per cent. of its wealth ; § to realize that there were few in- 
dustries in which a workingman could support his family 
without additional earnings from wife or children ; || to be 
told that more than two millions of persons, employed in 
our factories, earned an average wage per annum of about 
$300 ; 4] to learn that it must no longer cherish the expecta- 
tion of keeping the working classes above the level of their 
brothers in Europe ; ** to enter on its vocabulary a novel and 
abhorrent word, the “ proletariat,” and to catalogue as the 
latest product of American industry — the tramp. 





* Manual of Social Science. H. E. Carey. p. 213. 

+Social Science and National Economy. R.E. Thonipson. p. 137. 

+State of Labor in Europe. 1878. 46th Congress, lst Session. Ex. Doc., No. 5. 

§ United States Census Report. 1870. 

\ United States Census Report. 1870. 

{ The census of 1870 reported two million fifty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety~ 
six persons employed in factories, with an average wage of $1.18 per diem, or $369.34 per 
annum, if they worked every day except Sunday, which is never possible. 

* State of Labor in Europe. Intro., p. 37. 
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Every civilization proves a study in chiaroscuro, whose 
flecks of brilliant light, on which the eye is fascinated, stand 
out in relief against a dense mass of darkness, into which 
few care to peer, and in which those who strain their eyes 
to see are only shadowed by its dreadful gloom, and sigh, 
with the old weaver, “It’s a’ a muddle,—a’ a muddle.” 


VII. 


The moral wealth of man has not only not advanced 
equally with the increase of material and mental wealth, it 
has hitherto lagged far in the rear of their progress, and too 
often gone backward in an inverse ratio to their growth. 
The childhood of each people has been its period of purest 
morality. The old brotherliness, the kindly sympathy, and 
warm fellowship lingered still in the dew of the morning 
from that prehistoric night of Communism. As they have 
grown richer and more cultured, all nations have grown 
poorer in the basic virtues. Industry and trade have become 
selfish, unscrupulous, fraudulent ; classes have separated and 
embittered ; internal dissensions have multiplied in society ; 
civic pride has declined and political liberties have perished, 
in the dulling sense of a real commonwealth; government 
has come to be a shepherding, not of the Davidic kind, but 
of the Tweed style,—a feeding of the flock in dry pastures 
whence their owners have cut all the juicy grass, a leading 
of the flock through the noisy waters where the shearers 
stand waiting for their wool, an Egyptian protectorate in the 
interests of the bond-holders, which sends the fellahs, to the 
music of the lash, to pay the old taxes that ate up all the 
land. Arthas ministered no longer reverently in the temple 
before the altar, but dissolutely within the palace upon the 
revel. Religion, the bond of the Eternal Law, felt round 
man through the early codes of purity and honor, has dis- 
solved, and chaos has lapsed upon civilization. 

That is the story of the decline and fall of every great 
civilization the world has known in this historic period of 
individualism. After every people’s death, the inquest de- 
velops individualism gone to seed. The more splendid a 
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civilization, the more ethically hollow has been the society. 
Flamboyant civilization has been decadent life,— its brill- 
iance hectic. Material and mental efflorescence has proven 
the showy result of draining the moral roots. Many forces, 
chief among which is the rejuvenescent vitality of Christian- 
ity, restrain the corruption that civilization engenders in 
modern society. But no one need go far below the surface 
to discover that “there’s something rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” Within our civilization, so fair upon the sur- 
face, covered over by its thin crust of beautiful culture, 
there fester wrongs which make progress seem an illusion, 
morality a sham, and religion a bitter mockery Of the 
ethical character of the general economic results Mr. Cairnes 
confesses that “the solution actually effected of these prob- 
lems, [the distribution of wealth] under our existing system 
of industry is not such as entitles us to claim for it .. . the 
character of satisfying the requirements of moral justice.” * 

Mr. Mill owns that “the hardships and the earnings, in- 
stead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrange- 
ment of society they would be, are generally in the inverse 
ratio to one another.” f 

We have come to accept, as a normal order of things, a 
system which places human beings in relations that eat out 
the sense of brotherliness and justice, and educate selfish- 
ness, in a way I leave economists to describe. 

“Tn any given case, the more the employer receives the 
less will be left for the employed; or, in other words, the 
more is taken in the form of profits the less will be given 
in wages.” ¢ 

“One may be permitted to doubt whether, except among 
the poor themselves, for whose prejudices on this subject 
there is no difficulty in accounting, there has ever yet been 
in any class of society a sincere and earnest desire that 
wages should be high. There has been plenty of desire to 
keep down the poor rate ; but, that done, people have been 

* Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded. J.E.Cairnes. Ch. VI., §5. 


+ Principles of Poliical Economy. J.8. Mill. L, 475. 
+ Manual of Political Economy ‘enry Fawcett. p. 169. 
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very willing that the working-classes should be ill-off. 
Nearly all who are not laborers themselves are employers of 
labor, and are not sorry to get the commodity cheap.” * 

“ Employers are in a permanent conspiracy to keep wages 
down.” + 

“ Wherever there is great property there is great inequal- 
ity. For one very rich man there must be at least five hun- 
dred poor, and the affluence of the few supposes the indigence 
of the many.” f 

The economic foundations of our system do not well bear 
the ethical sunlight. Neither of the two factors of wealth, 
apart from labor, is free from a suspicion of its rightfulness, 
however ample is its justification on the lower grounds of 
expediency, as is fully admitted in the present stage of 
society. 

Capital increases by interest. Interest is certainly a need- 
ful spur in an individualistic system of society, indispensable 
to quicken the energies and ambitions and prudences on 
which, as on the lower rounds of life’s ladder, men begin to 
mount. While men continue to compete instead of co-oper- 
ate, it is wholly warrantable and necessary. But it never 
has succeeded in vindicating itself beyond question before 
the bar of ethical principles. That it seems to have done 
so is owing to the blinding force of customary morality. 
Religion has generally condemned it. The Roman Church 
still identifies interest with usury. Protestantism’s sanc- 
tion is extorted by the evident necessity of it in the present 
state of society. It is allowed, as Moses permitted divorce 
of the Indiana kind, for the hardness of men’s hearts. § 

Land is so identified with individual ownership that any 
question of the justice of such ownership seems to us utter 
fanaticism. Yet, whenever the case is carried to the su- 
preme tribunal and laid before the enlightened conscience, 
it grows dubious, to say the least. Land was the one thing 
men once deemed unquestionably wrong to hold apart from 
* Principles of Political Evonomy. Mill. I., 461. 
+ Wealth of Nations. Adam Smith. 

+ Wealth of Nations. IIL., p. 73. 


§ All such accommodations of ethical laws to immature societies are gradually outgrown. 
Thus, interest is, under purely natural processes, shrinking toward a minimum. Cf. § XIV. 
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their fellows. Whatever individual proprietorship might 
be allowed in tools and houses and flocks, all mankind 
were unanimous in regarding land as common property ; 
Nature’s provision for the needs of all; God’s gift to the 
family of man, to be used as brothers use the house table. 
Whole races so think still. Those who in our most pro- 
gressive societies yearn after the pattern showed upon the 
Mount, even though it deny the law of the market, echo 
this voice of the childhood of the race. They say, Land is 
like water, air, sunlight, no man’s creation, all men’s en- 
dowment, inalienable forever from the people at large. The 
ripest reason of our highest authorities reaffirms this 
judgment of the conscience. Herbert Spencer says, “ Not 
only have the present land tenures an indefensible origin, 
but it is impossible to discover any mode in which land 
can become private property.” * 

John Stuart Mill lays down the sweeping principle, 
“The land of Ireland, the land of every country, belongs 
to the people of that country.” f ‘ 

He amplifies this statement thus: “ When the ‘sacred- 
ness of property’ is talked of, it should always be remem- 
bered that any such sacredness does not belong in the same 
degree to landed property. No man made the land. It is 
the original inheritance of the whole species. Its appropri- 
ation is wholly a question of expediency. When private 
property in land is not expedient, it is unjust.” ¢ 

Rent remains to this day the pons asinorum of all tyros 
in political economy, the problem where even some of the 
masters involve themselves hopelessly in seeking to justify, 
ethically, private proprietorship of land. 

If ethically unsound, it is no wonder, need I say it here, 
that our civilization has naturally tended to decay. And 
this is what we are at last beginning reluctantly to learn. 
The more thoroughly preventive philanthropy diagnoses 
the disorders of society, the more clearly does it become 
apparent that back of all symptomatic ailments there is a 


* Social Statics. p. 134. 
t Principles of Political Economy. Book I1,, Ch. X., § 2. 
+ Principles of Politwcal Economy. Book L., Ch. II., § 6, 
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constitutional malady, that the very life forces of a com- 
petitive civilization are feeding the cancerous tissue which 
spreads starvation, sickness, and sin. 

The proletariat is the waste thrown down by our indus- 
trial mechanism. The tramp, who developed a half-decade 
ago into such huge proportions, over whom the Social 
Science Associations were so perplexed, whom Legislatures 
sought to exorcise by laws recalling the Elizabethan stat- 
utes of blood and iron, proved after all a product of the 
industrial stagnation, and not of the total depravity of 
the workingman's heart, and has disappeared as a serious 
problem with the reopening of employment. The pauper 
was probably unknown in the early Communism, as he is 
certainly unknown now in our little American Communisms 
and in the Communes of Russia. Even the lazy learn to 
work there without stocks or stone-breaking.* 

I had occasion to study the facts of the social evil, some 
years ago, in aiding to found a midnight mission; and I 
learned, that which al] who have looked into the matter 
probably know,— that insufficient wages, unsteady employ- 
ment, enforced idleness, too early commencement of labor 
in childhood, and consequent defectiveness of education, 
the withdrawal of motherly influence from the home under 
the necessity of woman’s work to eke out the support of the 
family,— direct results all of our industrial system,— have 
more to do with prostitution than has lust. 

Who that has looked below the surface of the problem of 
intemperance does not know that it is not so much a crime 
to be repressed by statutory prohibition as a disease to be 
cured by better homes, purer air, more wholesome food, 
less wearing work, less carking cares, and greater interest 
and pleasure in the daily labor,—conditions withheld in 
our individualistic system from the great mass of laborers. 

We may deplore the existing morals of trade, and try all 
the alleviations Mr. Spencer suggests in his admirable essay ; 
but the demoralization will continue as long as the homely 


*The Communistic Societies of the United States. Charles Nordhof. p. 395. Russia, 
D. Mackenzie Wallace. Chs. VIII. and IX. 
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description given by Tregarva remains true to facts: “Go 
where you will, in town or country, you'll find half a dozen 
shops struggling for a custom that would only keep up 
one; and so they’re forced to undersell one another. And, 
when they've got down prices all they can, by fair means, 
they’re forced to get them down lower by foul,— to sand 
the sugar and sloe-leave the tea and put Satan only that 
prompts them knows what into the bread; and then they 
don’t thrive, they can’t thrive. God's curse must be on 
them. They begin by trying to oust each other and eat 
each other up; and, while they're eating up their neighbors, 
their neighbors eat up them; and so they all come to ruin 
together.” * 

All these social evils strike down their tap-roots beneath 
the very groundwork of our civilization. They are the 
sequele of the fever of individualism firing the social sys- 
tem. The tremendous force of selfishness, once freed from 
the strong box in which Communism shut it up. threw off 
the venerable bonds of fellowship, broke through the sacred 
laws of morality, and developed a fierceness of greed which 
became a root of all evil, socially. Selfishness has proven 
itself the nullification of true order in a general “ ooze and 
thaw of wrong.” 

What a terrific indictment of our economical system is 
presented in the simplest statement of the results of ages 
of competitive civilization! A few living in idle luxury, 
the great mass toiling slavishly from ten to eighteen hours 
a day;} the producers of all wealth receiving just enough 
to keep above the hunger level ; | women taking the place of 
men in the weary work of the factory,§ consuming the 
mothering powers of body, mind, and soul, wherein lie the 
hopes of humanity ;|| children, who should be accumulating 
in wise play the capital for life, discounting it in advance 


* Yeast. Charles Kingsley. Ch. XXV. 
+On Labor. W.T. Thornton. Intro., p. 21. 

State of Laborin Europe. Intro. 

§ Even in our new and thinly settied land, the Census Report of 1870 shows one million 


eight hundred and thirty-six thousand two hundred and eighty-eight females employed in 
all industries. 


|| Sex in Industry. Azel Ames, Jr.,M.D. pp. 41-54. 
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in prolonged and unwholesome tasks ;* mechanism compet- 
ing with manhood in the “labor market,” crowding man 
out from the cunning crafts in which he once won his best 


. education, sinking him to the cheap mechanical attendant 


upon the costly intelligent automaton;+ the greed of gain 
stimulating a cut-throat competition, which undersells men 
where it used to sell them,t schools the business world in 
the arts of fraud,§ prostitutes government to the money- 
lust of the wealthy, || converts trade into what a Parliamen- 
tary report frankly called “ war,” {J lays waste nations in 
the strategic campaigns of this most desolating of struggles,** 
and periodically collapses wealth in bankruptcy; tt} the in- 
spiration of selfishness giving to the world a revelation of 
natural law which formulates over this disorder the Codex 
Satanis, sets up against the authority of the Mount the au- 
thority of the market, rules out ethical law from the basic 


*United States Census for 1870 showed ten per cent. of the total number of women 
employed in industries to be under fifteen years of age,—i.e.,one hundred and ninety- 
one thousand. Mr. Charles L. Brace estimated, in 1872, that from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand children under fifteen years of age were employed in New York City in one 
branch,— the manufacture of paper collars. In tobacco factories, he found children of four 
years of age employed, sometimes half a dozen in one room. He quotes Mr. Mundella as 
saying that the evils of children’s overwork are as great here as in England. Cf. Dangerous 
Classes of New York. C.L. Brace. Ch. XKIX. How great this evil is in England is best 
expressed by the fact that Mrs. Browning's “Cry of the Children” is a wail drawn out by 
investigations made, as in “‘ The Cry of the Children in the Brick Yards of England” and in 
parliamentary reports. Children were found of three and one-half years in the brick fields; 
girls of nine carrying lumps of clay on their heads, weighing forty pounds, for thirteen hours 
a day; children working sixteen hours a dayin Lancashire mills for six days,and then 
spending six hours on Sunday in cleaning the machinery, the Lancashire hymn teaching the 
little ones to sing on the Day of Rest: — 


“T must work, but must not play, 
Because it is God’s holy day.” 


Before the Hewitt Committee, one man testified to seeing a child carried on its father’s 
back to work in a factory. 

+ Principles of Political Economy. Mill. I1.,340. Cf. Testimony presented before the 
Hewitt Congressional Committee, pp. 108, 232, ete. Mr. Carey, in 1874, estimated the power 
of steam in Great Britain at six hundred million men,— with what displacement of labor in a 
land of thirty million must be imagined, since it is not yet tabulated, I believe. Mr. Jas. 
Caird estimates that one hundred reaping-machines displaces one thousand men. 

+ Mr. Evarts, in the Introduction to the State of Labor in Europe, holds out as the magnifi- 
cent destiny of this country a girding of all its energies to the sublime task of selling cheaper 
than Europe.... When the ‘heathen Chinee” enters this race with machinery, as he is 
preparing to do, what a vista of the industria) millennium will open! State of Labor, p. 37. 

§ Cf. the writer’s Morals of Trade. 

|| Cf. The Tariff Legislation and Railroad Subsidies in our Congress. 

{Unity of Law. H.C. Carey. p. 183. 

** Social Science and National Economy. R.E.;Thompson. pp. 240, 241, 308, 309, 359, 
362, ete. 

tt Panics are now reduced to terms of law, and take their place in the due order of civill- 
zation in recurrent cyles of about ten years. 
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sphere of life, sustains all appeals of avarice from the court 
of equity, narcotizes conscience with the statutes of, irre- 
sponsibility, and leaves to the blind working of demand and 
supply the equation of the conditions of life for the great 
mass of human beings;* society vainly striving to correct 
with the left hand of charity the wrongs which the right 
hand of injustice is creating; our very progress whirling 
us along at a rate that strains all bands of fellowship, ex- 
hausts the endurance of the feeble, and flinging off their 
relaxing grasp hurls them out into the débris of soul dust 
that strews the pathway of our world through time. 

Well might John Stuart Mill confess that such facts 
“make out a frightful case either against the existing order 
of society, or against the position of man himself in this 
world.” { We are tempted to call the science of such a soci- 
ety “the philosophy of despair resting on an arithmetic of 
ruin.” 


VIII. 


Is society, then, hopelessly retrograding? By no means. 
Dark as is this picture, it is the shadow-depth cast by the 


strong white light of our high noon of civilization, which 
tells of a new phase of social revolution opening beyond the 
meridian. With our eyes upon the long, slow pendulum 
swing of the historic movement of society, we recognize the 
significance of the disorders of our civilization, and discern 
the secret of their correction. Between individualism and 
Communism, society has oscillated in rhythmic alternations, 
whose sweeps have been counted by ages, each movement 
carrying humanity into conditions fatal to its continuance, 
and then being drawn slowly back by polar forces only to 
swing out into the antipodal extreme; civilization mounting 
higher through these successive reactions, and centring 
toward the golden mean, the happy equipoise of these two 
essential forces. Feeling only the sweep of this force of 





* Cf. any of the orthodox English economists on prices, wages, etc. 

+In England, where the charities are ubiquitous and the pauperism has steadily increased 
until lately, one is almost forced to see this relation. Cf. The Peasanitry of England. F. T, 
Heath. Ch. I. 

+Chapters on Socialism (Posthumous Fragment). 

§ Manual of Social Science. H.C. Carey. p. 486, 
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individualism, we might imagine civilization rushing into 
certain destruction, as many prophesy; but below the sur- 
face currents there pulse, even now, to our perception, the 
forces of an opposite movement, long gathering head and at 
last checking the centrifugal rush of society; and, out in 
the aphelion of its pathway, the orbit of civilization rounds 
into a new sweep down “the ringing grooves of change ” 
backward toward Communism. 


IX. 


This is the meaning of the recoil everywhere making 
itself felt from the economic system in which has been for- 
mulated the principles of our order; of the stir in the deep 
under-waters of society, setting steadily against the whole 
trend of competitive civilization. This new movement as- 
sumes different forms, and takes different names in different 
lands. It mingles itself in some countries with political cur- 
rents, as in Russia; and occasionally loses any distinctively 
economic character in a wild outburst of all the turbulent 
elements, a civic craze, as in the war of the Parisian Com- 
mune in 1871, when the stream suddenly becomes a whirl- 
pool, and sucks all counter-currents into a maddening vortex 
that engulfs society. Substantially, however, Russian Nihil- 
ism, German Socialism, French Communism (distinguisha- 
ble always from the purely political system of the commune, 
civic autonomy), Engiish Trades-Unionism, and the legion 
varieties of labor organizations in our own country, are the 
changing crystallizations of the huge mass characterized by 
the Nation as “the party of discontent.” The discontent is 
often groundless, as against society, being caused in reality 
by the personal faults and follies of the discontented, by the 
“laws mighty and brazen” which press so hard round all 
life. It is often inflamed by ignorance and diverted by dem. 
agogism from its legitimate aim to further selfish schemes. 
Not unfrequently, also, it is the cloak under which dishonesty 
seeks to shirk its just responsibilities. Nevertheless, at bot- 
tom, this discontent grounds itself upon the admitted evils 
of our civilization. There is thus massing over against our 
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order the sullen forces of labor, in a recoil admeasured by 
the resistance of the increasing enlightenment and increasing 
power of the class most oppressed by our civilization. It is 
still largely a vague revolt against the existing order, the 
aimless striking out of men who do not see very clearly, but 
who feel very keenly with Tregarva, “Somebody deserves 
to be whopped for all this.” * It is, however, rapidly becom- 
ing a conviction that the disorders and wrongs of civilization 
are not the mere accidents of our social system, but its legiti- 
mate and inevitable products, and a determination to recon- 
struct society. Brains are no longer confined to the cult- 
ured classes. Poor men are studying social science, with 
the keen insight born of suffering and spurred by the sting- 
ing sense of wrong. They are applying the ethical stetho- 
scope to the vital parts of the social organism, sounding 
every suspected organ, diagnosing the patient with an honest 
frankness undisturbed by traditions, undismayed before au- 
thority, and unseduced by interest. In the social revolution 
of the nineteenth century, which is following the political 
revolution of the eighteenth century, the venerable economic 
wrongs of civilization are docketed for trial immediately 
after the hoary gevernmental wrongs have been adjudged. 
The next “suspect” to be called before the bar of the 
people is property. Each problem of property, however 
fundamental, however axiomatic we deem it, is to be reo- 
pened and worked out to a new conclusion which may turn 
out other than that set down in the books. That equa- 
tion will be sought in terms of ethics. While tender-hearted 
philanthropists have been studying to alleviate the secondary 
and symptomatic disorders of society, socialistic thinkers 
have been seeking a constitutional cure, and propose now a 
radical alterative. 
X. 

The social revolution is evolving its philosophy of prop- 
erty rights, as the poiitical revolution evolved its philosophy 
of personal rights. This new philosophy is socialism, an 
ism coloring itself according to the idiosyncrasies of nations 


*In Feast. C. Kingsley. 
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and individuals, yet preserving one character in all its 
phases. All of its schools unite in finding the essential evil 
of the social organism in the excess of individualism, and 
in prescribing, in large doses, the alterative of association. 
Saint-Simon, Proudhon, Fourier, Karl-Marx, Lasalle, Schulz- 
Delitzsch, Bakunin, Herzen, Holyoake, and Owen agree in 
their diagnosis, and differ in their therapeutics only as to the 
form and measure of the one specific to be used. The com- 
mon production and the just distribution of wealth are to 
cure the maladies created by the private production and the 
selfish distribution of wealth. The joint-stock association 
of capital and labor of Fourier, the people’s non-interest- 
bearing credit banks of Proudhon, the co-operative capital 
of Marx, the co-operative credit banks of Schulz-Delitzsch, 
the co-operative stores of Holyoake, the New Harmony of 
Owen, the Mir of Russia, are but varying forms of one prin- 
ciple,— co-work for a common wealth, in whose brotherly 
production and distribution the good of each shall be sub. 
served by the good of all, 
“ Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 

Much that is supposed to be essential to socialism is really 
accidental, the coloring of circumstance. Socialism is or- 
dinarily identified with State organization and direction of 
the co-operative industry and trade; but this is only the 
idiosyncrasy of the French and German mind, educated 
under a bureaucracy, accustomed to look to it for the initia- 
tive in all matters, and naturally, therefore, modelling a social- 
istic State. English Trades-Unionism only asks the State to 
keep its hands off, and relies wholly on the self-helpfulness of 
individual action for the reorganization of industry. Russian 
socialism makes the local autonomic Commune, the Mir, the 
centre and spring of society. Its ideal is “the federation 
of free unions of workingmen.”* If American socialism 
looks for State intervention, it is only because it is, as a 
theorem, an exotic among us. German and French authors 
form its Bible, German and French lecturers and pampbhlet- 


*Contemporary Review. August, 1881. 
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eers carry on its evangel, German and French quarters fur- 
nish its disciples. 

Socialism is frequently identified with Communism, as 
popularly understood,—the Communism which, as in our 
American local societies, holds all real property in common, 
divides the yield of labor equally among its members, irre- 
spective of relative skill and service, and leaves scarcely 
any place for personal possessions. A few socialists, out of 
Russia, are perhaps such thorough-going Communists. There 
are, however, no stronger opponents of literal Communism 
than the leading socialists. They are wise enough to dis- 
cern that this obliteration of individualism would be fatal 
to progress; and their systems would leave large play for 
this force, and would secure its action by the retention of 
private property, real and personal. The extreme measure 
seriously proposed by socialism, the nationalizing of land, 
would allow life-leases to individuals, covering such acreage 
as could be used, and would secure the value of improve- 
ments made thereon.* It would only aim to insure the 
‘common interests of the people at large from the danger of 
monopoly. The socialist dream of huge industrial and 
trade organizations, which shall regulate all production and 
exchange, under the supervision perhaps of the State, is 
simply an extension of the principle of co-operation, in no 
wise interfering with the present system of property. 

Nevertheless, of this “ism,” as of how many others, the 
sage’s word holds true: “ They builded wiser than they knew.” 
Meaning only co-operation, the socialists swell the current 
that sets toward Communism, in the large sense in which 
I use the term. No one can attentively study these various 
systems without perceiving that, call them by what name 
we will, they are in reality communistic; that their ten- 
dency is to narrow the area of private property and en- 
large the ensphering body of common property; that their 
ideal is a real commonwealth, from which rises the inspira- 
tion kindling the enthusiasm of their fellows. 

Back of all European socialism, pressing it on, looms up 


*Cf. Progress and Poverty. Henry George. Books VIII. and IX. 
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Russia. Russian socialism believes itself destined to in- 
spire and guide the whole European movement. 

“There are only two real questions,” said Herzen,— “ the 
social question and the Russian question; and these two 
are one... . Socialism will unite the two factions, the Euro- 
pean revolutionary with the Panslavonian.” * 

In the same article, Herzen says: “The deserts of the 
Wolga and the Oural have been, from all time, the bivouac 
of peoples in migration; their waiting-rooms and places of 
meeting; the laboratory of nations, where in silence des- 
tiny has prepared those swarms of savages, to let them loose 
upon the dying peoples, upon civilization in consumption, 
in order to make an end of them. ... The Russian question 
is the new apparition of the barbarians, scenting the death 
agony, screaming their memento mori in the ears of the Old 
World, and ready to put it out of the way if it will not die 
of its own accord.” 

For this regenerating task, Slavic philosophy thinks the 
Slavic force has been held back so long in the history of 
Europe. These peoples are to inundate Europe with their 
ideas, to build on the decadent social system of the old 
world their own new world. The fundamental Russian 
institution is the Mir,—the collective proprietorship of the 
soil, and its equal and periodic apportionment among the 
members of the community.t On this basis, the Russian 
Genius is seeking to rear the superstructure of her society. 
The people are expecting now an ukase to divide among 
them the whole Russian soil, still largely held by the aris- 
tocracy. “Land and Liberty” is the significant watchword 
of the revolution. Workingmen in distant cities keep their 
membership in the native commune, model their industrial 
organizations upon the Mir, and aspire to “a confederation 
of autonomous communes.”{ Russian influence, according 
to a remarkable article in the Contemporary Review for Au- 
gust, 1881, is gradually dominating European socialism. 





* Russia and the Old World. Herzen. Cf.in “A Russian Social Panslavist Programme,” 
C. Tondini de Quarenghi, Contemporary Renew, August, 1881. 
+ Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace. Ch. VIII. 

+Ct. Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace. Chs. VIII. and IX. 
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This is what might be expected of the youngest, freshest, 
largest race of Europe. And Russia is Communism. 

“Ts there,” asked Herzen, “in the nineteenth century 
any other serious question besides that of communism and 
the partition of the land?” * 

No wonder that Cavour said, as reported of him, that the 
Russian Commune will create more dangers to Western 
Europe than any army. 

If out of the political revolution, precipitated by the 
attack of the forces of discontent in the eighteenth cen- 
tury upon the divine right of kings to govern wrong, there 
issued the government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, they may not be far wrong who predict that out 
of the social revolution, to be precipitated by the attack 
of the forces of discontent in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries on the natural right of the market to regulate 
wrong, there will issue the proprietorship of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,—the social commonwealth 
after the political republic. 


XI. 


Such a set of this reactionary current in society will con- 
vince most men that, whatsoever its volume and force, it is 
not a returning sweep in the cycling ascent of humanity, 
but a direct backward movement along the straight line 
of progress, an ebb-tide of the waters of civilization. The 
fact that the pattern of this “ism” is framed in the child- 
hood of the world, and that the child races are its fashion- 
ers, will confirm their belief that it is a return to childish- 
ness, forgetful of that vision of the good time coming for 
the weary peoples of the earth whereinto, as the prophet 
saw, “a little child shall lead them.” 

The leading economists of the most orthodox English 
school give abundant testimony to the coincidence of this 
socialistic movement with the lines of true progress. Her- 
bert Spencer devotes a chapter in the Data of Ethics to 
unfolding the place of this movement in the evolution of 
society.t| John Stuart Mill furnishes all the premises so- 





*Contemporary Review, August, 1881. +tChapters on Socialism. 
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cialism needs from which to draw its conclusions, and even 
pressed on himself to most of these conclusions. His death 
left a fragmentary essay, since published, which ranks him 
clearly with the socialists of the chair. 

The historic method which we have followed gives us, 
however, that bird’s-eye view which best indicates the rela- 
tion of this new “ism.” As we have already seen, the retro- 
spect of history leads us to expect a natural return toward 
Communism when the individualistic system has run in ez- 
tremis. The signs of the present indicate this position, and 
identify the social movement with such a recoil. This of 
itself should assure us that we are witnessing nature’s cor- 
rective action. 

It may dispose us-to the wise attitude of Gamaliel toward 
a new and prejudiced movement if, from this backward look 
along the natural evolution of society, we turn our eyes for- 
ward, and, following the tendencies legitimately working 
in society, can see them developing in this direction from 
within by purely natural processes. 


XII. 


In each of the three great institutes of society there lies 
bedded a core of Communism, whose development, under 
quickening conditions, we are now experiencing. 

The family is at its core a Communism. This original 
and natural association of mankind gives free play to the 
individuality, and evolves in its tender culture the spiritual 
personality ; but to the earliest point whither we can trace 
it, and through all its changing forms, it has been, as it still 
remains, a realized Communism. It has one common store, 
draws from one common purse, partakes of one common 
table, dwells in one common home. Personal possessions 
there may be for each member of the household and special 
purses for some, but all private property is ensphered within 
a@ common property. How could there be the life in com- 
mon which makes the family so divine an institution, unless 
this soul of the home, this spiritual communion, had its en- 
thing body, this material Communism? The social crys- 
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tallization which forms upon the family must be in some 
form a Communism. 


XII. 


The Church is, at its core, a Communism. As we are 
rightly never allowed to forget, in its zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, the Church is primarily the organization 
for the development of the divine individuality, wherein 
lies at once the seed of personal life in the heavens and 
the regenerative force of social life upon the earth.* It 
certainly opens abundant scope for the energies, and sup- 
plies abundant motive power to the interests of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, its failures seem to me to grow chiefly out 
of its disproportionate cultivation of the individuality. For 
the Church is also, as we are perhaps not sufficiently re- 
minded, the organization for the evolution of the sacred 
social order, the kingdom of heaven slowly coming forth 
upon the earth, the sphere for the true inter-relation of the 
true individualities. The Church holds at once the ideals of 
individuality and of association. It is a republic which has 
of necessity its res publicae ; and these public things constitute 
it a commonwealth, a communion of spirit, which, without 
interfering with private possessions, tends to sublimate 
them into a free Communism. 

The historic foundations of the Christian Church were 
laid in the Hebrew polity, which, whether in an original 
plan by Moses or in subsequent designs overlaying his 
rough draft, whether actually operative at any period or 
only a paper constitution, was a genuine Communism.f 
This constitution nationalized the land of Canaan; vested 
the title in the head of the State, Jehovah; apportioned it 
among the families of the tribes; limited the term of all 


*Josiah Quincy says, in one of the reports of the Boston Co-operative Store, that 
“co-operation requires good men.” Noyes,in his History of American Socialism, quotes the 
“ Old Mortality” of American Socialism, A. J. Macdonald, who gave up years to visiting the 
sites of our various social experiments and to gathering up their records, in curious confirma- 
tion of Mr. Quincy’s dictum. “ Looking back now over the entire course of this history, 
we discover a remarkable similarity in the symptoms that manifested themselves in the 
transitory Communities, and almost entire unanimity in the witnesses who testify as to the 
causes of their failure. General Depravity, all say,is the villain of the whole story.” He 
confesses pathetically that,in his previous hopes of socialism, he “ had imagined mankind 
better than they are.” Review and Results. Ch. XLVII. 

tLeviticus xxv., 23. 
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transfers between the people; vacated all real estate bar- 
gains at the end of every fifty years, restoring then to each 
family its inalienable right to its share of the soil; and thus 
prevented the accumulation of great estates and any possi- 
ble monopoly of the first resources of life.* It passed all 
debtors through an act of bankruptcy every seven years, 
and guarded thus against the enslaving action of debt, 
which has repeated itself so commonly in history.t It 
even pronounced all interest usury, and thus radically es- 
topped the manifold oppressions of unscrupulous capital 
that every society has experienced.{ This polity thus 
subsoiled Israel with a real Communism. It is certainly 
curious that the portion of the Church which professes to 
regard the Old Testament as divinely dictated and oracu- 
larly authoritative should so successfully dodge this dis- 
agreeable fact. The children of this world find it hard 
sometimes to prove wiser than the children of light. 

The plan of Jesus, in so far as seeing clearly we may 
speak positively, followed this historic groundwork. If we 
follow Luke’s Gospel as a trustworthy guide, we cannot 
miss the broadly drawn idiosyncrasy of the Nazarene; and 
if we discredit Luke, and see in this delineation the tracings 
of Essenic tradition and the colorings of socialistic tendency 
writing, yet the features of the Christ therein sketched ap- 
pear in the portraiture of the other gospelers, though in 
milder light, and we need not hesitate to trust the picture 
outlined. 

Jesus was a pronounced Communist,—not indeed such 
as we conjure up when the irreverent bon mot of Camille 
Desmoulins echoes in our ears,$ but rather such as rises be- 
fore us in the lofty confession of that crotchety, grand soul, 
John Ruskin: “For indeed I am myself a Communist of 
the old school, reddest also of the red.... We Communists 
of the old school think that our property belongs to every- 
body and everybody’s property to us.” || 





+ Deuteronomy, xv., 1-5. 

+Exodus xxii., 25; Leviticus xxv., 36, 37; Deuteronomy xxiii., 19, 20; Nehemiah v., 
7,10,12; Psalm xv.,5; Proverbs xxvili.,8; Jeremiah xv., 10; Ezekiel xviii., 13; xxii., 12, 

§ “ Le bon Sans-culotte, Jésus.” 

|| Fors Clavigera. John Ruskin. Part II., Ch. VII, 
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Jesus appears to have always lived in a Communism. 
For thirty years, he was a member of the Family Commune 
in the Nazarite carpenter’s home. During the three years 
of his public life, he was the centre of the little brotherhood 
of thirteen which he himself formed, and which seems to 
have had one purse in common, from which they drew for 
the common needs.* The members of that Communism lit- 
erally gave up all their possessions to follow the Master. 

The ‘constant attitude of Jesus toward the society of 
his day buttressed this example. He evidently was at one 
with the Hebrew prophets in their radical judgment on the 
competitive civilization of Israel.{ It was repulsive to him 
as fostering the prudential virtues we so highly esteem and 
he so lightly valued, as cultivating the material, worldly, 
selfish instincts in whiclr he found the secret of human 
ill. His language to the rich was radical. “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God.” || The counsel of perfection he offered the rich 
young ruler was, “Go, sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come fol- 
low me.” 4 He warned men against the love of money, the 
motor of our civilization, and saw in Mammon, the gain-god, 
the social Satan whose service is irreconcilable with the ser- 
vice of God.** He opened his ministry, according to Luke, 
by reading in the synagogue of his native village this pas- 
sage from Isaiah: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor,...to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” ; tt 
according to Mark, “ preaching the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God,” ¢f¢ the social regeneration. As plainly as 
words and deeds could speak, Jesus regarded our competi- 
tive civilization not merely as falling short of the divine 








* John xii., 6, per contra Matthew xvil., 27. 

+ Matthew iv., 19, 20 —ix., 9. 

+Matthew xi., 1-6; xix., 24; xxli., 1-14; Luke vi., 20 e¢ seg.; xvi., 19-25; John xv., 19; 
xvii., 14-16. 

§ Matthew vi., 19,20, 24-32; xil.,22; Mark iv.,19; Luke vill., 14; xil., 13-34; xvi., 13-15. 

| Mark x., 23. 

J Matthew xix., 21; Mark x., 21 e¢ seg.; 29, 30; Luke xvill., 22, 23, 28. 

** Matthew vi., 24. 

tt Luke iv., 18. 

+ Mark 1., 14. 
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ideals of social life, but as running counter to them; and he 
sharply turned the faces of those who sought the kingdom 
of the Good One and his righteousness away from the king- 
dom of the Evil One and his unrighteousness. He was so 
understood by his hearers, and. derided for his Quixotic 
teaching.* The ethics of Jesus found no nidus in our 
social system: his religion asphyxiated in its atmosphere. 
Amid the evils growing out of a society based on private 

' property and subordinating public things to personal things, 
common interests to individual interests, he held out, as the 
hope of man, a true Communism. 

But this Communism of Jesus was no coarse, hard, literal 
system, laid down as the order of society before the world 
was ready for it, decreed arbitrarily by statute and to be 
enforced rigidly by ecclesiastical authority. It was left for 
the enactment of “the law-making power within,” when 
inspired from himself. It was, as Renan finely says, “the 
delicate communism of a flock of God’s children.” + The 
elder brother lived it, and thus breathed its spirit within 
the other children. 

When his spirit breathed forth again from their souls, 
his ideal shaped itself in their aspirations, the natural re- 
sponse to that inspiration. The full-flooding sense of a life 
in common, awakened in these happy children of the heavenly 
Father, submerged the highest, driest levels of selfishness, 
overflowed the coast-lines of private property, obliterated 
all boundaries of mewm and tuwm, and spreading over the 
nascent Church resolved the communion of the disciples into 
the Communism whose record on the shores of time still 
marks the high-water reach of the Christian spirit. “ And 
all that believed were together, and had all things common ; 
...and they sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all, according as any man had need.” ¢ Beauti- 
ful, spontaneous, momentary crystallization of the forces of 
Christian socialism into the figure of the ideal order. Too 
delicate to endure, like all premature fruit, it would have 


*Luke xvi.,14. tJlifeof Jesus. Ernest Renan. Ch. XI. + Acts ii,, 45. 
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decayed, as it soon showed signs of doing, into social pu- 
trescence, if it had not been swept away in the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and its little Christian community. Too ethereal 
to bear the coming down from “ the thin air of life’s suprem- 
est heights,” that vision has lived on in the memory of the 
Church as the transfiguration of society, unto which in 
every age of renewed inspiration the social aspiration should 
rise. From that time on, each new movement of spiritual 
life has revived this dream of the Mount, and stirred some 
effort at its realization. When we rightly restore the early 
Church, we shall probably find a great number of commu- 
nistic societies, Christian Essenism in one form and another. 
Through the later periods of church history, each wave of 
impulse toward personal holiness was followed by a wave of 
impulse toward social justice, in the brotherhoods and sis- 
terhoods, the mendicant orders and communistic sects, of the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages.* The Reformation, with 
its mighty spiritual quickening, spawned on Europe a swarm 
of inchoate socialisms, fanatical, grotesque, impossible ; wit- 
nessing nevertheless to the yearnings of the new life.t Ger- 
man pietism, probably the simplest, sweetest type of spiritual 
life produced by modern Christianity, has tended toward 
socialism; and our American communistic societies have 
been chiefly the work of these literal disciples of the Naza- 
rene.{ Our own country has curiously suggested the rela- 
tion between individual inspiration and social aspiration in 
religion. There has been a rhythmical alternation between 
these two movements. Each wave of revivalism has been 
followed by a wave of socialism. After Nettleton, in 1817, 
came Robert Owen, in 1824; after Finney, in 1831-33, came 
the Fourierite enthusiasm, in 1842-43 ; after the great awak- 
ening of 1857, the social movement which might have fol- 
lowed was withheld by the civil war; after the practical 
Moody has come the practical co-operative efforts now being 
widely made.§ First the regeneration of the soul, then the 


* The Regular Orders and the irregular associations of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
Fratricelli. Pauwores de Lyons, ete. 

+ Anabaptists, Gospel Poor, etc. 

+Communistic Societies of the United States. Charles Nordhof. p. 387. 

§ History of American Socialisms. Noyes. p. 25. 
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regeneration of society. No dislike we may feel for the 
methods of either of these movements should blind us to 
their inter-relation and their combined trend. 

Wherever the local churches are alive to-day, they are 
feeling the urgency of the social problem, and are, even 
though unconsciously, seeking its solution in that unwritten 
Communism which holds every gift and power as a trust for 
the common service, all wealth a stewardship for the common 
needs of the brotherhood. In the house of the Christian 
family stands the table of the All-Father, where the children 
gather for the common meal of the community. Abiding 
sign of society’s salvation from slavery and strife and every 
sin of selfishness, in the holy communion which must ulti- 
mately build round itself a righteous Communism ! 

The deepening life of the Church and its growing pressure 
against the unsympathetic environment of our competitive 
civilization must produce tenser yearnings of the Christian 
conscience to realize its ideals of the common life in some 
“ism” of common property. Following upon other revivals, 
such as we all believe in,— the upflowings within the soul of 
the Eternal Spirit ensphering us all, in whom we live and 
move and have our being,—there will come other efforts 
after a Christian brotherhood ; local churches perhaps essay- 
ing some form of voluntary Communism; which will fail 
only to be tried again, till gradually that spring blossom of 
the Pentecost opens into the full-blown fruit of summer, 
and, the spirit filling all men, it shall come to pass that the 
multitude of them that believe shall be of one heart and 
soul, and not one of them shall say that aught of the things 
which he possesses is his own, but they will have all things 
common.* 

Thus will that notable judgment of a well-known ecoun- 
omist fulfil itself, as the Christian ideal slowly possesses 
humanity: “If Christianity were taught and understood 
conformably to the spirit of its Founder, the existing social 
organization could not last a day.” t¢ 
Thus, too, will verify itself the great word of Mazzini to 





* Acts iv., 32. + Primitive Property. Laveleye. Intro., p. xxxi. 
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the misguided men of Paris, seeking a human brotherhood 
without any uplook to a divine fatherhood, and so finding 
only the fury of 1792 and the fires of 1871: “ Every politi- 
cal question in this age is rapidly becoming a social ques- 
tion, and every social question a religious question.” * 


XIV. 


The State, the social organism crowning itself with a 
governing head,—as the body drawn around the soul of 
society,— might be expected to show a structure correspond- 
ing to the form unconsciously stamped in the family, to the 
ideal cherished in the Church. And, if we lay bare the 
anatomy of society, we shall find that its nervous system is 
a fine-fibred Communism, which, as the body increasingly 
becomes the expression of the soul, is spiritualizing the more 
material vascular system and working a slow transfiguration. 
An organism implies separate members and functions co- 
ordinated into a common life. It cannot be an organism 
without having individual organs; but it is an organism, 
inasmuch as these are bound together in a corporate oneness 
which has all things common. The true growth of any 
organism, of the social organism, is to be found in the 
ascendancy of this organic life in common over the functional 
life in separateness; in the equalizing of the circulation 
through every member of the body, in the carrying on of 
that secretion from the blood which each organ makes for its 
own upbuilding so as that its private enrichment shall but 
subserve the commonwealth, and all the parts shall say, “ We 
are members one of another.” 

The natural movement of society then should show to-day 
a twofold action,— the repression of excessive individualism 
and the stimulation of defective association, with a conse- 
quent narrowing of the area of common property; which 
is the double tendency we see working under purely eco- 
nomic laws. 


* Letters to the Paris Commune. Joseph Mazzini. 1871. 
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Economists are the authority for declaring that prices, 
profits, and interest are slowly sinking toward a minimum.* 

The shrinkage of prices and profits means that the natural 
limits of individual fortunes are gradually narrowing. Co- 
lossal fortunes, it is true, are still to be accumulated, and 
show no sign of speedily disappearing from the earth.t But 
colossal fortunes are always of doubtful legitimacy, if not 
of open illegitimacy, and are therefore unnatural. They 
are the running to seed of the system of private property, a 
premonition of decay, a call for the scythe. They have per- 
haps never been so vast as now since the Roman Empire, 
and therein is their interpretation. They introduced the 
decline and fall of Rome. They drained off the blood of 
the Empire, and exhausted its corporate life in feeding their 
cancerous growth.~ We might fear that modern society 
would succumb to this impoverishing wealth, if we did not 
feel that its very dangerousness was producing a reaction, of 
which the Anti-Monopoly League is a sign, which holds out 
the hope of ridding the system of these fungoid growths. 
One Jay Gould does more to dispose the average man to 
regard favorably that most radical and most impracticable 
of measures for the limitation of private fortunes, a gradu- 
ated income-tax, than the most fiery arguments of socialists. 
We are to-day in the meeting of the waters. The ebb-tide 
is still running strongly out, while the flood-tide is setting in 
beneath the surface. The millionnaire will some day be an 
economic fossil, a social plesiosaur; though that day is not 
to-morrow. 

*Principles of Political Economy. J.8. Mill. Book IV., Ch. II., III, and IV. 

Manual of Political Economy. H. Fawcett. Ch. XIII. 


Mr. Carey (Manual of Social Science, Ch. XXXV.) adds rent also, relatively though not 
absolutely. 

+In 1830, it is supposed that there was but one man in New York worth $1,000,000. 
Now there are estimated to be five hundred. (New York Times.) 

Five (5) per cent. of the city owns ninety-five (95) per cent. of its total wealth. 

+ Professor Seeley says that “the Empire perished for want of men.”—Roman Imperialism, 
and Other Lectures and Essays, p.54. He does not, however, emphasize one of the chief 
causes of this diminution of population. “Latifundia perdidere ltaliam,” wrote Pliny. (Cf. in 
Primitive Property, p. xxx.) 

How the growth of great estates led to the paucity of population, Laveleye hints, in saying 
“ A disinherited proletaire replaces the class of small citizen proprietors who were the very 
marrow of the republic. Primitive Property, p. xxx. So that there was meaning in the 
ancient Roman saying, “that he was not to be counted a good citizen, but rather a dangerous 
man to the State, who could not content himself with six acres of land.” 
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The shrinkage of interest —a world-wide phenomenon — 
means that nature’s forces are preparing for the abolition of 
the non-productive classes who now live in luxury. When 
there is no increase of money except as it is married to work, 
then most literally will the law be obeyed,— “If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.”” And when all work, 
there will be more bread eaten, and less cake. As the needs 
of society make burdensome a class living apart from legiti- 
mate labor, above the comparatively modest affluence which 
such toil alone can win, the conditions of society are making 
it impossible.* But, of course, by work I mean not material 
manufacture merely. He is a true workman and a mighty 
producer whose apology is : — 


“ One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong: 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 


At the same time that the maximum limits of private 
property are narrowing, the area of participants in private 
property is widening, and the ratio of general participation 
increasing. Laborers were formerly incapable of holding 
property, being properties themselves. They are now com- 
ing to be small proprietors. The American artisan can own 
his home, the French peasant his cottage and wee bit of a 
farm. Even the negro has his mule and ten acres. With 
advancing intelligence, labor demands advancing remunera- 
tion. This is denied as yet in many lands by the false con- 
ditions of society, which other forces are moving steadily to 
right. Wages tend upon the whole upward, toward the 
possible maximum. Labor absorbs thus an increasing pro- 
portion of profits, as it wins freedom and learns association, 
and spreads it over an ever-widening area, in a general lev- 
elling up.t As Mr. Carey formulated the two tendencies,— 
profits decrease relatively while increasing absolutely, and 
wages increase both relatively and absolutely. 


* Cf. Mill, Vol. IL., p. 341. 
+Social Science and National Economy. R.E. Thompson. p. 138, et seq. 
+Manual of Political Economy. H.C. Carey. Ch. XXXIV. 
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Equality is the goal toward which economic forces are 
working, as liberty was the goal toward which political 
forces have been working, and fraternity is the crown and 
conciliation of both.* 

Economic laws are at the same time working naturally 
toward widening the area and intensifying the action of 
association, in every sphere of the business world. Alike, 
in trade, in manufactures, and in agriculture, this current is 
perceptible. Its volume and momentum increase yearly. 
Capital is rapidly passing out of the stage of individual 
action into a period of associative action. It is everywhere 
combining and thus multiplying its power. We are in the 
age of the joint-stock company. Private property, for its 
own preservation and increase, is developing into associative 
property. Commodities can be produced and exchanged 
most cheaply on a large scale, and thus private capital is 
being forced into corporate capital. A new personality ap- 
pears in law,— the corporation. Corporations may be soul- 
less, but they certainly are not bodiless. They have already 
assumed gigantic proportions. Their immensity is the meas- 
ure of the wealth that is being created and held in common. 

Labor is slowly learning the lesson that capital has first 
mastered. In union there is wealth as well as strength. 
The small savings of individuals, which separately were 
powerless to make the average workman more than a mere 
hired hand, are being thrown together into a common fund, 
and thus they create credit and capital for the association, 
on which the members lift themselves to comfort and inde- 
pendence. . Co-operation is preached everywhere with the 
enthusiasm of a new gospel. Co-operative stores, co-opera- 
tive manufactures, co-operative building societies, co-opera- 
tive credit banks, are springing up marvellously in Europe, 
and are beginning to make an appearance in this country. 
Co-operation already has a history and a noble one.ft Its 


*Cf. Principles of Pohtical Economy. J. 8. Mill. Book IV., Ch. VII.,on the Probable 
Future of the Laboring Classes. 
+Cf. History of Co-operation. George Jacob Holyoake. 
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power to-day is wholly unrealized by those who have not 
studied its growth. * 

Agriculture, the slowest industry in change, is feeling the 
new current. While France has successfully. applied co- 
operation to industrial production, England to distribution, 
Germany to the creation of capital, the United States seem 
likely to develop first its application to agriculture. Cream- 
eries, cheeseries, etc., late and rapid growths, show that 
farmers are finding that they can combine with great econ- 
omy of time and labor, and thus secure larger profits. The 
expensive machinery of modern agriculture suggests conjoint 
ownership. The sudden growth in the far West of Bo- 
nanza Farms is one of the most striking signs of that ab- 
normal development of individualism which threatens dan- 
ger to the corporate life, and so begins to rally the organic 
forces toward a crisis and a new epoch.t Farms half the 
size of a State will crush the competition of small farmers, 
or drive them to combine in order to compete. ¢ 

The long conflict between capital and labor draws to a 
peace. Capital proposes its protocol,—industrial partner- 
ship. Employer and employés are to be co-partners in a 
common enterprise ; and each workman is to receive a share 
of the profits over a fixed percentage, pro rata to his wages, 
i.e., to his skill and service. The reproductive power of the 
plant is thus to be increased by putting behind the hands 
that good old English quality “heart,” and making it the 
interest of all to heighten the yield of the common prop- 
erty.§ 

Competition is thus begetting co-operation. _ 

Above these purely economic developments, in the varied 
spheres of social life, this same principle is working to build 


* Co-operation as a Business. C. Barnard. There are 1,500 co-operative stores in Great 
Britain. Of these, 1,170 report 500,000 members, $25,000,000 paid-up share capital, and 
$4,500,000 borrewed capital, mostly loaned by members; annual purchases of over $80,500,- 
000; stock of goods on hand, $10,000,000; net annual profits, $7,100,000. 

+ Cf. articles by D. Godwin Moody, ranning through the Atlantic Monthly for 1879-80. 

+ Mr. Moody reported from personal observation farms of 10,000, 50,000, 100,000, and 
250,000 acres. One California estate covers 350,000 acres, or 547 square miles. Rhode 
Island has 1,046 square miles. 

§Cf. The Association of Capital with Labor, being the laws and regulations of Mutual 
Assurance regulating the Social Palace at Guise, France. Jean Baptiste André Godin, the 
founder. Published by the Woman’s Social Science Association, New York. Room 24, 
Cooper Institute. 
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up an increasing body of common properties. The multi- 

plicity of interests shared among men leads to a steady 
growth of societies, clubs, and organizations of all sorts, 
having social, literary, musical, artistic, scientific, philo- 
sophic aims in common, and holding thereto more or less of 
common property,— from the minute-book of the youth’s de- 
bating society up to the Union League palace. The wants 
and needs of the poor are calling into existence an increas- 
ing number of institutions for their relief, enjoyment, and 
culture, supplied by the growing public spirit of the wealth- 
ier classes, who are learning to recognize in their private 
property a trust for the commonwealth,— baths, hospitals, 
asylums, orphans’ homes, gymnasia, industrial schools, read- 
ing-rooms, museums, art galleries, and colleges. 

The social crystallization is dissolving and recombining 
in forms of higher association. 

This process, traceable everywhere through the economic 
and social world, is working slowly upward toward the 
development of a State which shall be the organic expres- 
sion of a real commonwealth, in a vast body of common 
property. Even now, government, local and general, dis- 
charges a multiplicity of functions for which it necessarily 
holds and manages a very large public property. It opens 
roads and streets, paves, lights, and sweeps them ; constructs 
and works sewerage systems; owns, as the ward of the peo- 
ple, all unappropriated lands, all lines of natural transporta- 
tion, rivers, lakes, sea-coasts, and surveys, lights, guards 
them; distributes letters through huge postal organizations ; 
observes the weather from its scattered signal stations; se- 
cures property and person by costly fire and police depart- . 
ments; administers justice through its courts and prisons ; 
educates the children of the people in its hosts of school- 
houses ; watches over the public’s bodily well-being through 
its Boards of Health; cares for the poor, the sick, the 
maimed, the insane; washes the public in free baths, recre- 
ates it in free parks, amuses it in free gardens and museums, 
and does all sorts of similar things in a way which should 
fill the soul of the laissez-faire theorist with horror and dis- 
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gust, but which none the less adds vastly to the general 
“health and wealth.” In this huge body of State proper- 
ties, each citizen is co-proprietor, and thus a member of an 
actual Communism. 

The tendency is steadily in the direction of multiplying 
these common services on the part of the State, and thus 
of adding to these common properties. Many confluent 
streams swell this current. As the social organism de- 
velops an ever-heightening complexity, — its inevitable 
progress according to Mr. Spencer’s well-known dictum,— 
the presence of a co-ordinating brain becomes more es- 
sential in. the head.* To preserve harmonious interaction 
among these complex functions, the supervision and super- 
intendence of the State are more constantly demanded. The 
increasingly scientific character of agriculture and industry 
calls for that large direction of investigation and experi- 
ment which the State alone can supply. The growth of 
international relations binds countries together in interests 
which governments alone can watch and foster. Depart- 
ments and bureaus thus multiply and enlarge, and the store 
of public properties grows continually. 

The rapid concentration of capital which is everywhere 
seen — many small dealers disappearing in one large dealer, 
rival firms gravitating into a few all-swallowing firms, com- 
peting companies consolidating into enormous corporations — 
cannot be estopped. Too many forces are working to- 
gether to bring about this movement. Neither is it to be 
wholly deplored. Since doing business on a large scale 
cheapens productions and lessens the cost of exchange, it 
thus makes for the general good, so long as work is open 
for those who are thus displaced. + 

But the dangerous power these monopolies are develop- 





*“ The necessity for a co-ordinating power appears therefore to exist in the direct ratio 
of development.”— Manual of Social Science. H.C. Carey. p. 507. 

+Simple as this last clause seems, it means a great deal. The failure to add it to the 
praises of cheap goods leaves that laud of cheapness a most dangerous illusion. Of what 
avail is it to have a loaf of bread sold fora penny, if for every chance to earn a penny there 
are a hundred hungry men elbowing their way. Better far have bread at a dime a loaf, with 
all who care to work earning that dime honestly. 
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ing,* the burdensome taxation they lay upon trade,t the 
demoralizing influence they are exerting upon legislation, 
the utter indifference they display to the public interests,§ 
the unscrupulous tyranny they use in pushing their selfish 
schemes at the cost of the people,|| are creating a senti- 
ment which will erelong compel governmental supervision. 
Governmental control passes easily into governmental 
ownership. For its own dignity and independence, its own 
security and perpetuity, as well as for the good of the peo- 
ple, the State is thus being drawn into the discharge of one 
function after another of the corporate life. The State has 
already assumed the supervision of the railroad system in 


*“In the matter of taxation there are to-day four men, representing the four great trunk 
lines between Chicago and New York, who possess, and who not unfrequently exercise, 
powers which the Congress of the United States would not venture to exert. They may at 
any time, and for any reason satisfactory to themselves, by a single stroke of the pen, 
reduce the value of property in this country by hundreds of millions of dollars. An addi- 
tional charge of five cents per bushel on the transportation of cereals would have been 
equivalent to a tax of $45,000,000 on the crop of 1873. No congress would dare to exercise 
80 vast a power except upon a necessity of the most imperative nature; and yet these gentle- 
men exercise it whenever it suits their supreme will and pleasure, without explanation or 
apology. With the rapid and inevitable progress of consolidation and combination, these 
colossal organizations are daily becoming stronger and more imperious. The time is not 
distant, if it has not already arrived, when it will be the duty of the statesman to inquire 
whether there is less danger in leaving the property and industrial interests of the people 
thus wholly at the mercy of a few men who recognize no responsibility but to their stock 
holders, and no principle of action but personal and corporate aggrandizement, than in 
adding somewhat to the power and patronage of a government directly responsible to the 
people and entirely under their control.”—Report of United States Senate Committee on Trans. 
portation Routes (1874). 

+“ The railroads of the State of New York annually collect for transportation nearly one 
hundred millions of dollars, or a sum more than twelve times as large as the entire revenues 
of the State derived from taxation. Those who have given the subject much attention 
estimate that fifty millions would defray the expenses of operating these modern highways 
on an honest basis, and yield ten per cent. upon the amount of capital actually paid in by 
stock and bondholders. This leaves an actual tax of from forty to fifty millions of dollars 
upon the industries of the State, a taxation so enormous that in any other form it would be 
considered absurd and impossible.”—The Causes of Communism. 

+“ Ido not know how much I paid toward helping friendly men. We had four States to 
look after, and we had to suit our politics to circumstances. In a Democratic district, I was 
a Democrat; in a Republican district, I was a Republican; and, in a doubtful district, I was 
doubtful ;jbut in every district and at all times I have always been an Erie man.”—Jay Gould, 
before Committee of New York Legislature (1872). 

“ The sudden revolution in the direction of this Company (Erie) has laid bare a chapter 
in the secret history of railroad management, such as has not been permitted before. It 
exposes the reckless and prodigal use of money, wrung from the people to purchase the elec- 
tion of the people’s representatives, and to bribe them when in office.”—Report of above 
Committee. 

§“ The city of New York sees that if it could have the business done at a rate which 
would allow Mr. Vanderbilt eight per cent. on the actual capital invested in the railroad, on 
the actual cost of the property, it could have its business done at one-half the present rate of 
transportation; and it would have twice the amount of business,and there would be no 
empty houses and no unemployed laborers in the city.”—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Investigation 
by a Select Committee of the House of Representatives Relative to the Causes of the General Depres- 
sion in Labor and Business (1879). p.214. Mis. Doc., No. 29. 45th Congress, 34 Session. 
| Cf. “ The Story of a Great Monopoly,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1881. 
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England, through a commission with juridical powers; has 
taken the first step in this direction in our country in the 
Massachusetts Commission, and in the agitation for a national 
commission. It is considering the purchase of the railroads 
in Germany, and actually owns them in part or in whole in 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Russia. It has now under ad- 
visement the question of buying and operating the tele- 
graph system in this country, and has made this advance 
in England, with a great cheapening of rates. It is develop- 
ing the réle of the people’s banker, not only in its tradi- 
tional issue of currency, but in its guaranteeing of local 
currency, as in our National Bank Act, in its institution 
of postal money orders, in its opening of governmental sav- 
ings-banks connected with the postal system, as in England, 
in its putting forth among ourselves bonds of ten dollars 
for the investment of the poor, and in its supervision of 
savings-banks by the States. These are signs of a wide- 
spread movement. If, as Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Says, we can expect the railroads and other corporations 
subserving common needs to be run in the interests of the 
public only by making the State own them, then to this 
ownership the State must sooner or later come.* The 
steady growth of the organic life is asserting itself in the 
spreading conviction that private interest cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of the public interest, and that all rights 
must be held in trust for the common wealth. Society is 
increasingly asserting the interests of the many against the 
interests of the few, of the people against classes, of the 
public against individuals, and thus is unavoidably build- 
ing up a common property, as the material housing of such 
a community. 

This process is going on all around us, in the face of the 
minimizing of government inculeated by the scribes of po- 
litical economy, and without any violent artificial interven- 


*“T maintain that the thing that makes the New York Central carry freight at half a 
mill a ton per mile is the fact that whatever the company gets in the development of its 
business belongs to its stockholders. If you are going to upset all this and do business not 
for gain, but out of public spirit, depend upon it, you must go a great way further, and make 
the State the owner of the railroad.”—Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the Hewitt Congres- 
sional Committee on Labor. p. 213. 
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tion by the apostles of socialism, solely by the action of 
natural forces too strong to be resisted. Thus, Wisdom is 
justified of all her children; and the ridiculed prophets of 
the ethical order behold economic and social laws working 
out their vision of the co-operative State.* 

It is in this way, and this alone, that a sane socialism 
expects to realize slowly its long-cherished dream. The 
co-operative State is to be the flower of the process of inte- 
gration now going on in society; the government’s necessi- 
tated co-ordination of the associative action developed vol- 
untarily among the people on an increasingly large scale ; 
the ultimate generalization from co-operative trade and in- 
dustrial organizations, the body of public property built 
around the spirit of «The Commons,” the Republic of the 
Commonwealth. 


XV. 


Orthodox economy is at one with heterodoxy as to the 
fact of this on-going social evolution, and as to the general 
form of society in the future. Sober students look forward 
to the time when co-operation shall have completely revolu- 
tionized our industrial system and reconstructed society. 
Mr. Thornton writes, “ Regarding the subject as soberly as I 
can, it seems to me impossible that the day should not arrive 
when, at most, all productive industry and most of all other 
industry will be, in one sense or other, co-operative; when 
the bulk of the employed will be their own employers; and 
when, of the portion who have other employers, most will be 
the participants in those employers’ profits.” + 

Mr. Mill writes: “In the co-operative movement, the 
permanency of which may now be considered as insured, we 
see exemplified the process of bringing about a change in 
society, which would combine the freedom and independence 
of the individual with the moral, intellectual, and commer- 
cial advantages of aggregate production ; and which, with- 
out violence or spoliation.or even any other sudden dis- 

* Mr. Mill characterizes the Socialists as having “‘ moral conceptions in many respects 
tar ahead of the existing arrangements of soctety.”"—Principles of Political Economy, Book IV., 


Oh. VII., § 7. 
t On Labor. W.T. Thornton. Book IV., Ch. III. 
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turbance of existing habits and speculations, would realize, 
at least in the industrial department, the best aspirations of 
the democratic spirit, by putting an end to the division of 
society into the industrious and the idle, and effacing all 
social disturbances but those fairly earned by personal ser- 
vices and exertions. ... As associations multiplied, they 
would tend more and more to absorb all work-people, except 
those who have too little understanding or too little virtue 
to be capable of learning to act on any other system than 
that of narrow selfishness. As this change proceeded, own- 
ers of capital would gradually find it to their advantage, 
instead of maintaining the struggle of the old system with 
work-people of only the worst description, to lend their 
capital to the .ssociations; to do this at a diminishing rate 
of interest, aod at last, perhaps, even to exchange their 
capital for terminable annuities. In this or some such mode, 
the existing accumulations of capital might honestly, and 
by a kind of spontaneous process, become in the end the 
joint property of all who participate in their productive 
employment, a transformation which thus effected (and 
assuming, of course, that both sexes participate equally in 
the rights and in the government of the association) would 
be the nearest approach to social justice, and the most bene- 
ficial ordering of industrial affairs for the universal good, 
which it is possible at present to foresee.” * 

Orthodox economy remains, however, incredulous of the 
dream of “The Co-operative State.” Nevertheless, that 
dream was, in the brain of the wisest of philosophers, the 
prefoundest of social and political students, “the Bible of 
the learned for twenty-two hundred years:” + Plato saw 
this vision centuries ago; and we have its mirrorings in 
“ The Republic,” that sublime ideal of a real government of 
a free people. The republic needs must be a Communism, 
inasmuch as its synonyme, in the true titling of Plato, is 
“concerning justice.” This same dream has cheered the 
souls of earth’s noblest thinkers through all the dark days 
since the great Greek, when, turning away from the shadows 


* Principles of Political Economy. Book IV.,Ch. VIL.,§6. + Emerson’s Essay on Plato. 
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lying heavily upon the world, they have caught sight of the 
City of God coming down from heaven,— Utopia, Nowhere 
yet on earth in outward form, but in spirit so long seen and 
striven for that a rearrangement of the old elements may 
' make it Now-here. 

This dream may indeed prove a nightmare to disordered 
societies, and may shape itself in convulsions. Anarchic 
action there will be in this natural evolution of the social 
world, as there has been in the natural evolution of the 
physical world,—the violent effort of repressed forces to 
burst the hard crust of the old order, even as we see to-day 
in Europe. Karl Marx says, “Force is the accoucheur of 
every old society which is pregnant with a new one.” * That 
is true only in so far as civilization has made parturition an 
‘unnatural process, difficult, painful, and dangerous, necessi- 
tating often surgical obstetrics; sometimes even the Cesarian 
operation of Le Terreur and Nihilism. Freedom renders 
even the travail throes natural, and therefore easy and safe ; 
and there is only “joy that a man is born into the world.” 
And freedom is the political health into which mankind is 
being led for this social birth from above of the man gotten 
from the Lord. Revolutions will prove to be but cataclysms 
in the action of an evolution. Breakers, heavy and thun- 
derous, there will be where the incoming tide meets the 
wash of the ebbing current, and the cresting wave will 
gather high and threatening against the backward suction 
of the undertow; but over the bar the seething sea will 
spread itself, calm and smiling, as, drawn by influences from 
above no hold of earth can check, the deep ocean swells up 
bays and rivers, creeks and tiny streams, sweeping the slimy 
places of corruption with the cleansing waters of a larger 
ife, and spreading over every dry and barren waste the 
freshness and fertility of the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


* Capital, Karl Marx. The Origin of Modern Capital. 
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XVI. 


What the form of the new order shall be, who dare pre- 
cisely predict? This, however, we may assuredly know: 
“that body which shall be” will prove no resurrection of 
the material housing once and forever laid aside. Nature 
does not go back to the grave to pick up worn-out bodies. 
Continuing the soul which in its infancy shaped the body of 
the past, it fashions round it, matured and developed, the 
body of the future ; a loftier likeness of the old in the new, 
a transfigured organization. Every organism is a Commu- 
nism, but man is not a reproduction of the oyster. Civiliza- 
tion turned once, in the far-back past, away from the Com- 
munism which found no place for private property, and gave 
no play to individualism. To revert to that Communism 
would be retrogress not progress, the return to childhood in 
senility, in poverty if in purity, in ignorance if in innocence. 
Not thus is man to become a little child that he may enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Ruskin finely says: “ There is a singular sense in which the 
child may peculiarly be said to be the father of the man. In 
many arts and attainments, the first and last stages of prog- 
ress, the infancy and the consummation, have many feat- 
ures in common; while the intermediate stages are wholly 
unlike either and are furthest from the right. Childhood 
often holds a truth with its feeble fingers which the grasp 
of manhood cannot retain, which it is the pride of utmost 
age to recover.”* 

This is the progress of the race; the action of that law 
of circularity which, urging civilization round yet also up, 
brings society again into the same longitude where once it 
anchored ages since, but now in far higher latitude; its sym- 
bol, the spiral. The world is sweeping round into the 
meridian of Communism, but it will prove the parallel of a 
nobler “ism ” of common property than that of the past. The 
Communism of the future will not do away with private 
property, but will restrain it to healthful proportions, will 
subordinate its aggregate to the mass of wealth held in 


*Modern Painters. John Ruskin. Intro. 
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common, and will guard against its renewed dangerous 
development by subsoiling it with a deep, wide, firm 
basis of common property, held for the people by co-opera- 
tive associations, economic, social, and religious, and by the 
State. In that commonage will probably be included all 
properties which shall prove themselves, in the experience 
of mankind, essential to the commonwealth, even, if needs 
be, to the collective ownership of the land, the instruments 
of production, and the means of exchange.* 

Between the opposite poles of individualism and associa- 
tion, in oscillating cycles, civilization gravitates toward the 
poise of the pendulum, the golden mean of an institution of 
property in which all needful severalties of personal possession 
shall form freely within the ensphering body of a vast and no- 
ble Communism. The distant goal of this troublous age is 
once more a stationary period.t In the far back past, the calm 
of the mountain lake, placid and pure as the snow-fields 
around it; then the wild whirl of the mountain stream, de- 
lightedly escaping from stagnation, hurrying away from the 
old and tranquil haunts, reckless of where and how, so only 
that, obedient to the resistless yearning which stirs within its 
bosom, there is motion on; plunging wildly in tumultuous 
freedom, here in the gay sunlight, there in the gloomy gorges, 
hurling over huge precipices in untried ventures, shaking 
into thin mist, splintering on craggy rocks, grinding into white 
foam in the seething whirlpool, but hasting on; freshening 
the air for the dwellers in the valleys down which it scam- 
pers, greening the grass and goldening the grain and kissing 
the flowers with its dewy breath till they blush into iris- 
hued ripplings of delight; anon bursting its embankments, 
pouring over the fields of patient industry, deluging, devas- 
tating, destroying; spreading at length into the smooth- 
flowing river, which moves onward still, through mighty 
continents of being; bearing the burdens of the peoples of 





*“ There must be for human affairs an order which is the best. This order is by no means 
always the existing one, else why should we all desire change in the latter? But it is the 
order which ought to exist for the greatest happiness of the human race. God knows it, and 
desires its adoption. It is for man to discover and establish it.”—Primitive Property. E. de 
Laveleye. (Concluding paragraph.) 

+Prineiples of Political Economy. J.8. Mill. Book IV., Ch. VI. 
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the earth, exchanging their productions, building up fair 
cities and crowding them with wealth, causing the desert 
to blossom as the rose; yet clogging here and there into 
slimy shallows and turgid marshes, where the poison gath- 
ered from the heedless life along its shores washes upon 
the ground and exhales into the air, and makes the great 
river, on which weary men must toil and from which thirst- 
ing men must drink, a deadly curse, blighting the regions 
round into a land of the shadow of death; at last flowing 
into the broad sea, where all streams mingle and are one, 
where all evil elements are purified and precipitated, and 
clean and wholesome the great deep hushes into the calm 
of the Pacific, whose waters stir only with the long, low 
ground-swell and the gentle, steady trade-winds, while they 
flash beneath the bright beams of an eternal summer, and 
pulse with the movements of all varied and beautiful life 
round the happy islands where man is once more a child in 
the garden of the Lord, wherein stands the “tree of life... 
yielding its fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree 
are for the healing of the nations; and there shall be no 
curse any more.” 

From the mountain-tops, we may see the light of the 
dawning day on that far-off sea of peace, and cry, with 
Saint-Simon in his parting breath, “The future is ours.” 


R. Hesper NEwron. 


WORKS ON SOCIALISM. 


The editor of the Review having asked for a list of books upon the subject of Socialism, 
I avail myself of some suggestions of my friends, Prof. Richard M. Smith, of Columbia 
College, and Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, to round my 
own imperfect reading, and classify the works named, so as to aid those who may desire to 
examine any branch of the general topic. 


I. POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL, AMONG OTHERS. 
1. Guide to Political Economy. (Gives information concerning writers.) 
2. History of Political Economy in Europe. A. Blanqui. 
3. Wealthof Nations, Adam Smith McCulloch’s or Harold Rogers’ edition. 
4. Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded. Adam Smith McCul- 
loch’s or Harold Rogers’ edition. 

. Manual of Political Economy. H. Fawcett. 

. Lectures on Political Economy. Nassau W. Senior. 

. Principles of Social Science. H.C. Carey. 

. Manual of Social Science. (Above abridged.) H.C. Carey. 

. The Unity of Law. H. O. Carey. 

. Social Science and National Economy. R. E. Thompson. 
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11. Studies in Political Economy. Thomas Chalmers. 
12. Principles of Political Economy. W. Roscher. 


Il. SEMI-SOCIALISM; SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR, ETC. 
1. Principles of Political Economy. John Stuart Mill. 
2. Unsettled Questions in Political Economy. John Stuart Mill. 
3. Chapters on Socialism. John Stuart Mill. 
4. On Labor. W.T. Thornton. 
5. Munera Pulveris. Essays on the Elements of Political Economy. John Ruskin. 
6. Fors Clavigera. Letters to Workingmen. John Ruskin. 
7. Time and Tide. John Ruskin. 
8. Unto this Last. John Ruskin. 
9. Art of Political Economy. John Ruskin. 
10. Der Kapitalismus und Socialismus. Schiiffie. Edition 1870. (History of Socialism, 
account of the principal writers, with a critique of the doctrines.) 
11. Politische Oekonomie. Adolf Wagner. 
12. Politics for the Peopie. F. D. Maurice. 
13. Lectures on Social Questions. J. H. Rylance, D.D. 
14. Political Economy and Socialism. Emile de Laveleye. Penn Monthly, March, 1876. 
15. The Position of Socialism in the Historical Development of Political Economy. Henry C. 
Adams, Ph.D. Penn Monthly, April, 1879. 
16. The Society of the Future. Rev. M. Kaufmann. Contemporary Review, April, 1880. 
17. The Socialists of the Chair. John Rae. Contemporary Review, February, 1881. 
18. Usury. John Ruskin. Contemporary Review, February, 1880. 






















Ill, SOCIALISM. 


1. Histoire de l' Internationale. Villetart. 
2. History of the Commune. Vesinier. 
3. Die Deutsch Socialdemokratie. Mehring. (A History of German Socialism.) 
4. Das Kapital. Karl Marx. 
6. Arbeiter Lesebuch. Ferdinand Lasalle. 
6. Systeme der Erwarhenen-Richte. Ferdinand Lasalle. 
1. Arbeiter Frage. Lange. 
8. Lois du Travail au XIX. Siecle. Max Wirth. 
9. Organization du Travail. Louis Blanc. 
10. Histoire du Communisme. A. Sudre. 
11. Etudes sur les Reformateurs au Socialistes Modernes. L. Reybaud. 
12. Ferdinand Lasalle and German Socialism. John Rae. Contemporary Review, June, 
1881. 
13. Ferdinand Lasalle. Georg Brandes. 
14. The Works of P. J. Proudhon: Vol. 1., What is Property. Translated and published by 
B. R. Tucker, Princeton, Mass. 
15. St. Simon and St. Simonism. A. J. Booth. 
16. A Russian Panslavist Programme. ©. Tondini de Quarenghi. Contemporary Review 
August, 1881. 
11. Histoire du Communisme. A. Sudre. 
18. Etudes sur les Reformateurs au Socialistes Modernes. L. Reybaud. 
19. Progress and Poverty of American Socialistic Writers. Henry George. 
20. The Irish Land Question. Henry 
21. A Labor Catechism. Osborne Ward, 610 Bergen Street, Brooklyn. 
22. Socialism and the Worker. ¥F. A. Sorge, Box 101, Hoboken, N.J. 
23. True Civilization. Josiah Warren. B.R. Tucker, Princeton, Mass. 
24. Work and Wealth. J. K. Ingalls. Published by the author, 5 Worth Street, New York, 
25. Better Times. A. Douai. Published by the Executive Committee of the Working- 
men’s Party, Chicago. 
26. Peacemaker Grange. Samuel Leavitt. Published by the author, 5 Worth Street, New 
York. 
27. Land and Laborer. J.K. Ingalls, 5 Worth Street, New York. 
28. The Coming Revolution: Its Principles. Published by Slawson & Pierrot (printers), 
St. Louis. 
29. The Irish World. New York (weekly). 





































IV. ANTI-SOCIALISM. 
1. Der Socialismus und seine Ginner. H. von Freitachke. 
2. Communism in America, Henry Ammon James. 

3. Communism and Socialism, in their History and Theories. 
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. Socialism. Roswell D. Hitchcok, D.D. 
. Socialism. Joseph Cook. 
. Laveleye and the Kathedersocialtsten. R.E. Thompson. Penn Monthly, May, 1876. 


Vv. DESCRIPTIONS OF COMMUNISM, PAST AND PRESENT. 


1. The Early History of Institutions. Sir Henry Maine. 

2. Village Communities in the Rast and West. Sir Henry Maine. 

3. Ancient Law. Sir Henry Maine. Ch. VIII. 

4. Primitive Property. Ernest de Laveleye. A Comprehensive Presentation of Re- 
searches into the Prehistoric Communisms. 

5. Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace. Chs. VIII. and IX.: Account of the Mir. 

6. History of American Socialisms. John Humphrey Noyes. 

7. The Communistic Societies in the United States. Charles Nordhoff. 


VI. CONCERNING CO-OPERATION. 


1. History of Co-operation in England. Geo. J. Holyoake. 


2. The Conflict of Labor and Capital. History and Review of the Trades Unions of 
Great Britain. G. Howell. 


3. Co-operation as a Business. Charles Barnard. 

4. The Association of Capital with Labor. Being the Laws and Regulations of Mutual 
Assurance regulating the Social Palace at Guise, France. Jean Baptiste. André Godin, the 
Founder. Published by the Woman’s Social Science Association of New York, Room 24, 
Cooper Institute. A sketch of the most remarkable of later French experiment in industrial 
reorganization. 

5. Cours d’Economie Politique 4 I’ Usage des Ouvriers et des Artisans, par Schultze-Delitzsch, 
B. Rampal. 

6. The Co-operator (monthly). Allan R. Foote. 7 Clinton Place, New York. 

1. The Co-operative News (weekly). . Manchester, England. 

8. Workingmen’s Homes. E. E. Hale. 

9. A Building System for the Great Cities. Hon. Lorin Blodgett. Penn Monthly, April, 1877. 

10. The Advantages of the Co-operative Feature of the Building Association compared with 
other Plans of Saving. Ed. Wrigley. Penn Monthly, July, 1876. 

11. The Operations of our Building Associations. Joseph I. Doran. Penn Monthly, 
August, 1876. 


VII. SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


1. Railroads: Their Originand Problems. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
2. Report of Committee of New York Legislature on Railroads. 1872. 
3. Report of Committee of New York Legislature on Railroads. 1879. (Hepburn Com- 
mittee.) 
4. Report of United States Senate Committee on Transportation Routes. 1874. 
5. Effect of Machinery on Wages. J. 8. Nicholson. 
6. Sex in Industry. Azel Ames, Jr., M.D. 
1. Essays, Moral, Political, and Asthetic. Herbert Spencer. III. The Morals of Trade. 
8. The Story of a Great Monopoly. Atlantic Monthly, March, 1881. History of the 
Standard Oil Company. 
9. Social Condition of England and the Continent of Europe. Kay. 
10. The English Peasantry. Francis George Heath. 
11 Pauperism: Its Causes and Remedies. 1. Y. Fawcett. 
12. The Land Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. J. E. Cliff Leslie. 


13. Bonanza Farms, etc. Articles by D. Godwin Moody in Atlantic Monthly through 1879 
and 1880. 


14. Our Common Lands. Octavia Hill. 


VIII. REPORTS AND STATISTICS, ETC. 


1. Investigation by a Select Committee of the House of Representatives Relative to the Causes 
of the General Depression in Labor and Business. 1879. 45th Congress, 3d Session. Mis. 
Doc. No. 29. 

2. The State of Labor in Europe. Reports from the United States Consuls in the several 
countries of Europe on the Rate of Wages, Cost of Living to the Laborer, ete. 45th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. Exec. Doc. No. 5. 

3. Report on Labor in Europe and America. E. Young. 

4. Reports of Bureau of Labor and Statistics of Massachusetts. 

5. Reports of Bureau of Labor and Statistics of New Jersey. 

6. Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. Leone Levi. 

1. Work and Wages. Thomas Brassey. 
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PRIVATE WEALTH AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 


It is not often that a layman is invited to address the 
clergy in such a convocation as this; and it seems to me 
most fit to take the opportunity to review, from the lay- 
man’s stand-point, the work which it is the function of the 
clergyman to perform. 

The clergy have a double duty. First, to conduct re- 
ligious services of a more or less formal or symbolic char- 
acter. Of this I shall not speak. I may, however, say that 
I sometimes envy those whose thoughts or emotions are 
stirred by the symbols of the Catholic or of the Episcopal 
service. The ceremonies of the Church appeal to men in 
different ways, according to their temperament or imagina- 
tion; and it has often occurred to me that a great mis- 
take had been made by Protestant denominations in not 
maintaining places for religious service, or I might almost 
say for religious silence, in the busiest haunts of men. I 
have often thought what a rest and help it would be if 
there were in the very heart of busy Boston a quiet church — 
better yet, a great cathedral— where one might rest even 
for a few moments during the week day’s strife, not listen- 
ing to the voice of men either in prayer or exhortation, but 
wholly undisturbed by sound, or listening only to the strains 
of a solemn mass. By such a moment’s rest, one might, 
perhaps, gain more righteous power, even in the very pur- 
suit of wealth, in which so nearly all busy men are of neces- 
sity engaged. 

But of the function of the clergyman in religious services 
I shall not speak. Neither may I touch upon the yet closer 
relations of the pastor to his people. His second function 
is that of religious teaching by means of sermons, addresses, 
and in other ways. Of this I will speak. 

It is very true that among Protestants the literal inter- 
pretation of the texts of Scripture bearing upon what are 
distinctly known as worldly pursuits have been construed 
very differently from the meaning given to them by Catho- 
lics. We have no monastic institutions, no giving up of 
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property, no asceticism except among the ritualists; but 
yet, if even Protestant creeds and catechisms were literally 
applied, the most urgent and necessary pursuits of men 
would be deemed unworthy to be followed by those who 
desired to attain the highest aim in life. 

It certainly seems not unsuitable to give a little time to 
this subject, in view of the present aspect of the questions 
affecting the rights of property, now so urgently presented 
in many countries of Europe, and in view of the signs of 
the times even here. The lives of most men must of neces- 
sity be devoted to the work of providing material subsist- 
ence,— to what, in the common language of the pulpit, are 
worldly pursuits. The incentive is gain. In such pursuits, 
it must happen in the nature of things that a few will be- 
come rich; many will attain a comfortable subsistence ; 
others will never suffer, but their lives may be arduous and 
somewhat dreary ; and, last, the few ignorant or morally and 
physically incapable will barely subsist, or may suffer want. 

What is the customary aspect in which this busy pursuit 
of gain is presented? Too often I fear as an ignoble pur- 
suit, in its very nature of the earth, earthy; too often as 
something separate from the truest life which a man might 
lead ; too often as a pursuit in which success itself may make 
it more difficult for the man to enter the kingdom of heaven 
than it will be if he fails; too often is it declared that the 
world, the flesh, and the devil are alike synonyms for evil. 

Does not the study of life reveal the grand truth that 
while men may fall and die by the way, while men may be 
weak and erring, yet humanity is noble and divine, living, 
moving, and having its being in the image of its Creator, and 
moving ever onward in its infinite progress here and here- 
after,— not fallen, not lost, but rising higher and yet higher 
as the ages roll on, saved by its own life, by its own reason, 
by its own faith? To doubt this is to me scepticism and 
utter want of faith in an infinite and righteous Power. 

On the other hand, how often, if ever, is the fact pre- 
sented that honesty is not only the best policy, but is the 
absolute necessity of all great and permanent commerce ; 
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that integrity is the rule, and fraud the marked exception 
in business life; that the more wealth a man gains in well- 
chosen occupation, the more service his fortune itself proves 
that he has rendered to his fellow-men ? 

I do not remember ever having heard a sermon in which 
what used to appear to me to be absolute rules laid down for 
the conduct of life in the New Testament were explained 
in the light of modern economic science. It was not until 
quite late in-life, nor until the problems which constitute 
what is called political economy had assumed their true 
position in my own mind, as questions on the right solution 
of which the progress or decay of nations depended, and by 
which humanity itself must stand or fall, that I could fully 
comprehend the true meaning of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Nineteen centuries ago, practically the whole dis- 
tribution of wealth was governed by force, and not by con- 
tract. The rich man of that day might well be one to whom 
the entrance to the kingdom of heaven would be barred. 
The only way of atonement for the possession of wealth might 
then have been for the man to divest himself of it as quickly 
as he could, and even give it to the poor, if he could do 
nothing else ; although to-day, if any large number of rich 
men were to interpret that text as it is written, they could 
not do a greater harm to the community. 

There are few acts that call for wiser judgment than the 
right disposition of wealth; and there are often cases in 
which rich men obtain great credit for. abounding charity 
in parting with or bequeathing their property, whose most 
valuable services to their fellow-men have been in attain- 
ing it. 

It matters not whether the man himself is a mere autom- 
aton possessed of the money instinct or that he is conscious 
of the true value of his work to others as well as to him- 
self. Under the modern rule of distribution by contract, 
a business man of large capacity can hardly help working in 
the true line of human progress. He only fails when en- 
gaged in noxious pursuits. This law of contract, which at 
its first inception doubtless required the force of govern- 
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ments to assure performance, has now become so much @ 
habit of thought, so much a necessity to the very existence 
of business itself, that many very sagacious men think that 
all statute laws for the collection of debts are unnecessary. 
There is a curious ground on which this opinion may be 
sustained, in the fact that during the existence of the most 
stringent prohibitory liquor law ever enacted in Massachu- 
setts, under which a single item of charge for spirits was not 
only a charge that could not be collected by order of a 
court, but such an item outlawed the whole bill for other 
articles also, there was no more difficulty in collecting such 
bills than there had been before or has been since. Again, 
the young man who, in the vernacular of the street, “pleads 
baby,” and avoids payment of debt under the statute which 
renders a contract with a minor invalid, never surmounts 
the stigma, and is rarely heard of again except as a knave. 

Perhaps, in presenting this subject, all that I have to say 
may be trite and uncalled for. I only speak of what I have 
missed in the religious teachings; and I may be permitted 
to say that, if the active man of affairs attends religious 
services less than, he used to do, it may happen that he 
knows better what is the true connection of religion and life 
than the clergyman who conducts the service, and that he is 
averse to see religion and life as he knows them, separated, 
as they often are. It may not be so much scepticism which 
affects modern society as a perception, dim though it may 
be, of a higher and more divine order in the work of man- 
kind than has yet been revealed to those whose studies are 
given to another theology, to a different “ word from God ” 
than the word which is now being spoken to him who can 
hear it, and which deals with the things of the present more 
than with those of the past. 

In sustaining these positions, I shall be obliged to repeat 
what I have said elsewhere; and it will be a little difficult 
for me to overcome the feeling that you already know all 
that I can tell you. 

The secret of all material progress lies in this. Money, 
of which we commonly speak as synonymous with wealth, 
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constitutes but a small part, and is but an instrument by 
means of which wealth is distributed and measured. Wealth, 
which has been set aside for merely luxurious consumption, 
again, forms but an insignificant portion of the property of 
civilized nations. The vast proportion of the property of 
men consists of substance saved for use. In technical lan- 
guage, it is capital. 

Under the modern law of distribution by contract, this 
capital constitutes a force ; and its service to the whole com- 
munity depends entirely upon the skill and judgment with 
which this force is directed. The higher law of all unre- 
stricted commerce, from the smallest transaction to the 
great traffic of nations, is the exchange of service for service. 

To be able to do something in such a manner that it shall 
profit your neighbor more to have you do it than to do it 
himself is substantially the key to all success in the pursuit 
of wealth. When this is fully comprehended, private wealth 
and public welfare become absolutely synonymous terms. 

If, then, the public welfare is found to follow in the pre- 
cise measure in which private wealth is gained; if this 
wealth is also gained under the rule which I have pre- 
viously stated, that without integrity and honesty, without 
trust in men, the great transactions from which great wealth 
is gained in these modern days, could not be carried on at 
all.— what better work can most men do than to engage in 
the righteous pursuits,—in these dealings of which one of 
the necessary factors in their very best work must be that 
they will become very rich, and that they cannot do their 
utmost service unless they control a vast power or force, in 
the form of capital? It of course matters much to the men 
themselves whether they are mere automata or whether they 
have a true conception of their function in life, but it may 
not matter much in the general result to the community. 

Let us consider the railway service as an example. There 
have been in the past, and are now, men engaged in this 
vast work whose personal history might be held up as an 
example of everything that a true man should avoid; and 
there have been and are others whose record gives an exam- 
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ple of integrity, of ability, of honor, and of most noble and 
enlightened charity qualified by the wisest discretion. 

Yet it has been by their joint, and not by their separate 
work, that this country has been bound together by a hun- 
dred thousand miles of railway, by the use of which more 
arduous drudgery in the work of subsistence has been saved 
than by almost any other modern form of capital, and by 
means of which nations have been saved from starvation 
and from violence and useless revolution. 

Think what it means that the barrel of flour which will 
give bread for a year to each inhabitant of this country can 
be carried from the great wheat fields of the centre to any 
point on the coast line of this broad land, east or west, for 
less than a dollar! And a dollar is to-day a little less than 
the measure of the wages even of the commonest laborer 
any where. 

Think that the richest country in the world is always 
within one, or at the utmost within two, years of starvation, 
and then measure the force of the railway in giving us each 
day our daily bread. 

Another example may be found in the factory. I have 
often had occasion to cite it. One factory operative, working 
upon modern machinery, will in a year supply the need of 
cotton cloth of eight hundred inhabitants of this country, 
sixteen hundred Chinese, or thirty-two hundred East Indians. 
Would modern life be possible if by the application of cap- 
ital, accumulated in the pursuit of wealth, the work which 
our grandmothers did upon the spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom had not been saved? Yet it is alleged, even by such 
able writers as Henry George, that the correlative of modern 
wealth is more abject poverty. 

The history of two hundred years, not of progress and 
poverty, but of progress and redemption from poverty, may 
be studied in a seven days’ journey from this place. Pass 
down from Massachusetts through the exhausted lands of 
parts of Virginia, where her own governor said, “ Her nig- 
gers had skinned the land and her white men had skinned 
the niggers,’—a land now redeemed and free at last, starting 
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into vigorous life,— pass on to the grand scenes and to the 
fertile valleys of that wonderful central mountain region of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas, and there, within 
forty-eight hours from here, you can witness the poverty 
which is not the correlative of wealth, where the hand-loom 
and the spinning-wheel still serve to make the scanty cloth- 
ing of the people, and where the law, until it was repealed 
by the dread arbitrament of war, warranted the distribution 
of wealth by force and not by contract. 

If you would study yet a little deeper and learn a little 
more of the miscalled “dismal science,” journey on a few 
days longer, to the land now about to be regenerated by 
railroads, and witness the poverty and vice of Mexico, where 
integrity has not been the rule and where violence and fraud 
have not been the exception, but where religion and life 
have been widely separated in fact. 

Let me now call your attention to another great fact. In 
our Northern States, the distribution of property has been 
but little affected by statutes, with the single exception of 
the period of the use of that most malignant of all the 
engines of war,— inconvertible paper money. Some changes 
have, it is true, been effected by our laws for the collection 
of revenue ; but, on the whole, the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor and of land has been conducted under general 
laws of a fairly impartial sort. Under the working of these 
methods, it is proved that in every great branch of industry 
the hours of labor have been shortened, the noxious condi- 
tions of many kinds of work have been removed or amelio- 
rated, the quantity of labor required for a given product 
has been vastly reduced, and the proportion of the product 
enjoyed by the laborers has been greatly increased, while 
the proportion secured by capital has been greatly dimin- 
ished. 

In the palmy days of the Lowell Offering, when there was 
no more congenial work for the daughters of American 
farmers to do than to operate looms and spindles, the cus- 
tomary hours of work were thirteen against ten at the pres- 
ent time; the average earnings were less than half per hour, 
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and but little more than half for the longer day’s work ; 
each dollar would purchase less of comfort or luxury; the 
mills were low and crowded, and the work was much more 
arduous. The average product of each operative was much 
less, and the cost to the consumer was much greater; yet 
it then took fifteen to twenty parts of the whole product 
to give to capital its average rate of interest, when at the 
present time five to seven parts of the product will yield as 
large an income to capital. 

I give these facts in a broad and general way: they are 
true as covering decades, but vary of course in particular 
years. 

What is true of the cotton-mill is true, of necessity, in 
respect to every great branch of industry ; and I think it is 
capable of proof that in every country where freedom of 
contract is the rule or practice, and where governments do 
not interfere by force with the chosen pursuits of the people, 
the correlative of progress in individual wealth is not greater 
poverty, but, on the contrary, far greater general progress. 

But of how few States or nations can it be said that the 
people are free wholly, or even partly, from the interference 
of statute law or from customs which have even more than 
the force of law? 

It seems almost ironical to call the nations of Europe 
Christian, when over two million men in camp and barracks 
stand watching each other ready for war. What has 
brought about this condition? Why the jealousy of nations 
named Christian? I know but little of history ; but, so far 
as I can read it, it seems to me that it has been the distri- 
bution of wealth, either in land or other property, according 
to status and position rather than under the rule of service 
for service, which has caused such a fate to fall upon nations ; 
and that it has been the separation of religion from life, and 
the want of the perception of the economic truth that in 
all permanent commerce both parties gain, that has caused 
more wars, imposed more debts, and now requires the exist- 
ence of more standing armies, than all other causes besides. 

I admit the force of superstition, of what has been called 

8 
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religion, and of enthusiasm ; but even the enthusiasm of the 
Crusades was maintained by exemption from taxation, by 
stay laws as to personal debts at home and by hope of plun- 
der abroad. 

The land question of Ireland tries the strength of Great 
Britain. The yet more appalling land question of England 
looms up. How were the titles given, for what services? 
How are they maintained, and for what services? Howis it 
that the possession, that property in land redeems the Irish- 
man in this country and property in land oppresses him in his 
own? In this short address, I can only hint at the scope of 
the questions which form a part of the study of private 
wealth and public welfare. 

Let me call your attention to one more fact, and attempt 
to show the lesson it teaches. Our own State of Massachu- 
setts possesses the most adequate railway service of any 
State in the world, one mile to each four square miles of 
territory ; and there is no better single standard by which to 
gauge the relative prosperity of States than by their means 
of intercommunication, of which the railway is to-day the 
principal and most effective. 

The railway service of the rest of the States is in ratio to 
their freedom and to their common education more than to 
their age. Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Illinois, come 
near to Massachusetts. Kansas, almost the youngest of the 
free States, already leads Georgia, the most progressive of 
the former slave States. 

In Europe, England, Belgium, and Switzerland stand with 
the free States of the North. 

Germany has only forty per cent. the railway service 
of Massachusetts, France less than twenty-five per cent. 
Austria, Italy, Spain, and the rest, are far down among 
the poorest. 

We are building this year eight thousand miles, and for 
years we shall continue the same rate of progress in wealth. 
It takes three hundred thousand men to prepare for work 
here in constructing railways. If we prepared for war, 
like France and Germany, we should have to-day a stand- 
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ing army in camp and barracks of six hundred thousand 
men. 

What wonder, then, that poverty increases and that nations 
fail to make progress in wealth? It is a false conception to 
consider France a rich country: it is by the most sordid 
economy and by the most penurious methods of gain that 
her people live, and the work of women there is more 
arduous than that of men here. 

Germany is poor in resources and poor in property ; and, in 
Italy, the pellagra is devastating whole districts, brought on 
by a constant and insufficient diet of polenta, made from 
maize. 

No wonder, then, that nations, ground down by the burden 
of debts which were incurred in order to make their wrongs 
more oppressive ; that States,in which one man in every 
twenty is an idle soldier, and two more are wasting half 
their time in wasteful preparation for a soldier’s life,— should 
question the present methods by which wealth is distributed, 
and blindly seek some other mode. 

Where all this struggle will end, who can tell? But surely, 
in the face of these facts, one may urge the study of the 
questions relating to the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth as being one of the most necessary branches of 
Christian ethics. 

When these questions come into the pulpit, not as outside 
its field, but as a part of the necessary connection of religion 
with our daily life, I think the interest of the congregations 
will become greater than it ever was in what were deemed 
the more fitting topics of a former day, but which have so 
greatly lost their hold on modern life. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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DR. JAMES ON THE FEELING OF EFFORT.* 


Those who like to have the conceptions they ordinarily take 
for granted tested by analysis and criticism will find this little 
treatise interesting reading. The author offers it as “a scheme 
of the physiology and psychology of volition.” Let us try to 
indicate some of its leading points. 

We often say we are conscious of the effort we make in lifting 
a heavy weight. Is this consciousness direct? Do we feel the 
force itself, the stream of nervous energy going out to its work ? 
Probably most would answer in the affirmative; and this is the 
opinion of such eminent physiologists as Johannes Miller, Bain, 
Hughlings-Jackson, and Wundt, and physiologically stated would 
be: muscular exertion is an efferent feeling. Dr. James, on the 
other hand, holds that we are conscious only of certain sensations 
resulting from the movement effected or being effected, such as 
the tense muscles, strained ligaments, fixed chest, closed glottis, 
etc., which, physiologically stated, is the view that muscular exer- 
tion is an afferent feeling. Our knowledge of the weight de- 
pends upon certain sensations from without, and so does our 
knowledge of the exertion required to counteract the weight, the 
only difference being that in one case we suppose the sensations 
to proceed from an object external to the body, and, in the other, 
from the body itself. The author states that he has been an- 
ticipated in this view by Lotze, Dr. Charlton-Bastian, and Dr. 
Ferrier; but he is, perhaps, the first to give it so clearly and 
consciously to the world. Have we, then, no knowledge of force 
itself? The common view is that, while we do not know force 
itself in the external world, but only its effects, we do have an 
experience of it in ourselves, hence naturally inferring and believ- 
ing in its existence in the world without. Even Prof. Huxley 
concedes the possibility of this “anthropomorphic” (as Dr. James 
calls it) view of nature (Critiques and Addresses, pp. 346, 347.t) 
On the other hand, our author holds that we know force in our- 
selves (save in a sense yet to be mentioned), just as we do in the 
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world without; that in neither case do we experience anything 
more than sensations; and that force, as the scientific investiga- 
tor is concerned about it, is something sensible and phenomenal ; 
that muscles and nerves, just as they are and apart from any 
mysterious power behind them, are forces, even as a stone or 
a magnet; so that (though this is our own statement) a super- 
sensible force is an abstraction or a myth, and the language of 
Prof. Tait is not uncalled for, when he says, “ It is in all probabil- 
ity destined to be relegated to the limbo which has already 
received the crystal spheres of the planets and the Four Ele- 
ments,” along with other poor ghosts of pre-scientific thought. 
Dr. Carpenter, in a recent article on “ The Force behind Nature ” 
(Modern Review, January, 1880, reprinted in Popular Science 
Monthly, March, 1880, and Free Religious Index, Sept. 9, 1880), 
labors to prove that our terms for the external world must in- 
clude “force,” along with “matter” and “ motion”; but we think 
the careful reader will see that the distinction he tries to make 
between motion and force is between motion seen and motion 
felt, which are, indeed, two different sensations, but are equally 
afferent sensations, and have for their content motion and noth- 
ing else. The growing usage of physical investigators seems to 
be to give sensible force a specific name,— viz., energy. This 
may be actual or potential,— ié.c., energy of motion or of position ; 
and the’ phrase “conservation of force” tends to give way to 
that of “conservation of energy,” according to which, what a 
body loses in the form of actual energy it gains as an exact 
equivalent in the form of energy of position, and according to 
which the various kinds of energy are, to a considerable extent, 
convertible into one another.* So far as the old “forces” are 
referred to, it is either by way of habit and accommodation, or 
because the causative instinct unconsciously presses for an expla- 
nation of the various kinds of energy, and impels to a leap be- 
yond sensible limits. Prof. Huxley, strange as it may seem, 
when his ordinary doctrine of causation, as simply sensible suc- 
cession, is borne in mind, posits a force of gravitation in addition 
to the facts of gravitation, and to account for them (Introductory 
Primer, §19). Other physicists do the same, without, perhaps, 
being aware of the amount of metaphysics they are thereby 

*Cf. Tyndall, Fragments of Science, p. 2%. B. Stewart (The Conservation of En- 
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countenancing. For it is plain that this “force ” of gravitation 
gives no sort of matter-of-fact or material explanation of the 
phenomena, none in regard to which the physicists, as such, can 
be in the slightest degree concerned. It is, in fact, nothing more 
than the barest and most formal answer to the causative instinct, 
and might as well be written “cause in general,” with an inter- 
rogation mark after it. We do not understand that Dr. James, 
in attacking the notion of a supersensible force, wishes to deny 
this causative instinct, or to deny that, even in connection with 
the world without, it may lead us, with however formal results, 
above the sensible sphere, but simply to make clear that terms of 
force should be applied where they belong,— viz., in the sensible 
sphere,— and that, if physicists and “scientific” theologians will 
be transcendental, they should be distinctly conscious of it. 
Before proceeding with the farther analysis of the feeling of 
effort, let us note in passing a bearing which this conception of 
force has upon the theory of knowledge. Force is something sen- 
sible; i.¢., is a general term for certain sensations, those of hard- 
ness and resistance. How often is it said that, though color and 
sound are subjective, when we meet with sensations of resistance 
we are in real contact with an external object! Mansel writes, 
“Resistance to the locomotive energy is the only mode of con- 
sciousness which directly tells us of the existence of an external 
world” (Metaphysics, p. 305). Dr. James does not, indeed, in 
any detailed way take up the final question of philosophy; but 
he does tell us that this hard and fast line between two classes 
of sensations will not hold, that hardness and pressure are just as 
much sensations —#.e., as really subjective —as color and sound : 
“To the naive consciousness, all these attributes [taste and smell 
as well] are equally objective; to the critical, all equally subjec- 
' tive.” The problem is not solved, the meanings of “subjec- 
tive,” “objective,” “real,” etc., are not discussed, as they must be 
before any settlement can be reached; but it is something to 
get a clear conception of the problem, to have artificial distinc- 
tions removed; and even “common-sense ” may find satisfaction 
in being told that, if color and sound are too anthropomorphic to 
be true, it must be equally so with those sensations lower down 
in the wsthetic scale, hardness and resistance. For it follows 
that, in whatever possible sense the latter are objective, the 
former are no less so; and, notwithstanding Dr. James’ idealism, 
and really in perfect consistency with it, he can say: “ We cog- 
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nize outer reality by every sense. The muscular makes us aware 
of its hardness and pressure, just as other afferent senses make 
us aware of its other qualities. If they are too anthropomor- 
phic to be true, so is it also.” Have we not here a point of 
departure for a scheme of idealism, which shall do equal justice 
to the external world with ordinary realism,—yes, may we not say, 
better justice than the physiologically modified realism, which 
while holding to the external world, strips it of its light and 
color, and leaves us only a sightless, soundless, tasteless, odor- 
less, but still hard and resisting, mechanism of matter and 
motion? But we are dwelling too long on the tempting sugges- 
tions of Dr. James’ treatise. Let us return to his analysis. 

Our consciousness of effort is not exhausted by the discovery 
of its sensible elements. Before we decide to lift the weight, we 
may hesitate, may be a trifle tired or lazy, yet with ample physi- 
cal strength for the task. Here is a region of effort, then, re- 
moved from the physical and purely mental. We may balance 
motives a long time before reaching a decision. In certain cir- 
cumstances, it, may require a positive mental exertion to will the 
lifting. In the consideration of the nature of this spiritual phe- 
nomenon, the author is led to consider the problem of free-will ; 
and, whatever may be thought of his solution, the statement that 
he gives of the problem must be commended for its clearness. 
To reproduce it briefly: let the sensual motives to the drunkard 
be represented by S, and let M represent the moral considera- 
tions which may at times be powerful to him. If his actions 
were simply the result of the balancing of these motives, the 
result would be, as it usually is, M < S$ (the sensual predomi- 
nate). But the man may strengthen the moral motives, if he 
will, and, with this voluntary effort added, he may triumph over 
his sensual impulses, ic, M-+-E (the effort) >S (the moral 
predominate). Now, the question of free-will is here: Is E de- 
termined beforehand? Dr. James modestly holds it is not, and, 
though conceding the possibility and plausibility of the opposite 
view, proceeds to give “an appearance of liveliness” to his own, 
finely hinting at the subtle psychological causes which may in- 
cline a man to an adoption of the one or the other. We cannot 
forbear to quote the following, as well for its literary flavor as 
for its truth: — 

He who loves to balance nice doubts and probabilities need be in no 
hurry to decide. Like Mephistopheles to Faust, he can say to himself, 
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“ dazu hast du noch eine lange Frist” ; for, from generation to generation, 
the evidence for both sides will grow more voluminous, and the question 
more exquisitely refined. But, if his speculative delight is less keen, 
if the love of a parti pris outweighs that of keeping questions open, or if, 
as a French philosopher of genius says, “/’amour de la vie qui s’indigne de 
tant de discours” awakens in him, craving the sense of either peace or 
power, then, taking the risk of error on his head, he must project upon 
one of the alternatives in his mind the attribute of reality for him. The 
present writer does this for the alternative of freedom. May the reader 
. derive no less contentment, if he prefer to take the opposite course. 
(p. 29.) 


But, though so generous, the author is clear in his own con- 
viction, that E (the effort) is “adventitious and indeterminate 
in advance,” and, again, “absolutely ambiguous and matter of 
chance, so far as all the other data are concerned.” This is the 
philosophical notion of freedom, which seems to us nowise indis- 
tinguishable from that of pure creation. How this is consistent 
with the law of causality, as we ordinarily conceive it, and as the 
belief in it has been the spur and guiding principle of much of 
modern scientific investigation, we cannot see. The “sponta- 
neous variations” of Darwin are hardly parallel, as they are 
simply new phenomena of which we are not yet able to find the 
causal antecedents, Darwin expressly affirming that the terms 
“spontaneous,” “accidental,” have only this relative meaning. 
But to allow this of the E is simply to allow that freedom may be 
illusory. That freedom and causality seem thus mutually contra- 
dictory was long ago pointed out by Kant, and his solution of the 
difficulty is well known. Hamilton, while allowing causality as 
a guiding principle for scientific investigation, reduced it finally 
to an impotence of the mind; saying that, though we cannot con- 
ceive of an absolute beginning (such as is necessitated by schemes 
of free-will or divine creation), there may de one. But is it not 
possible that the conception of causality itself is in need of an- 
alysis and criticism? To some, it is concretely expressed in the 
modern doctrine of the conservation of force. Prof. Everett de- 
fines causation as the “transference of force or motion ” (Science 
of Thought, p. 47). But, as force and motion have their prime 
significance in the world without, are their laws only of figu- 
rative application in the sphere of ideas and volitions? Prof. 
Fisher, who will not be denied clearness and candor in philo- 
sophical as in historical matters, thinks that the will, “in its very 
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idea,” presupposes “an exemption from the law of cause and 
effect, which extends over nature” (Faith and Rationalism, 
p- 94). We are persuaded that there could be no better service 
to the cause of philosophical thought at the present time than a 
searching investigation of the true meaning of this principle of 
causality. We all incline to assume it as something final and 
irresolvable, and not seldom are great questions settled in a mo- 
ment by use of it as a Machtspruch. But our author at least 
simplifies the difficulties in connection with freedom. Freedom 
does not involve, to his mind, the creation of force; nor is there 
any direct causal relation between the determinations of the will 
and the movements of the body. The point of application of the 
will is an idea or image of certain afferent sensations, and the 
only resistance to the will proper is the resistance of the idea 
to becoming real and dominating. Freedom is wholly spiritual. 
It is simply ability to choose between different ideas. It has 
little or nothing to do with the physical realization of the idea, 
which follows by means, nervous and muscular, that do not enter 
into consciousness, and are mechanical. But, it may be asked, 
if we are not conscious what nerves and muscles to use, and how 
to direct them, how can we accomplish the results so nicely, in a 
moment adjusting our muscular effort to various amounts of 
weight? We cannot more than hint at the answer so elab- 
orately and convincingly worked out in the text. The move- 
ment necessary to accomplish the end was learned, in the first 
place, empirically,— ¢.e., with the notion of the end, we made 
various movements, till at length we hit upon one which fitted 
to the end. We received sensations from this movement, and 
were left with an image of the sensations in our mind. Hence- 
forth, when the end was desired, the image was brought by 
association before the mind; and the image being chosen, or 
willed to be real, the corresponding movement took place. Thus, 
with every variety of ends might come every variety of images; 
and, after a choice of the latter, would ensue, in a purely me- 
chanical way, every variety of movements. The connection of 
the chosen image with the physical movement is mysterious. 
Our author does not attempt to explain the “inscrutable psycho- 
physic nexus,” which the majority of scientific authorities equally 
assert, though Dr. G. Stanley Hall surprises us by calling it a 
“mild and ancient artifice”;* he notes it simply as matter-of- 
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fact. And, with respect to the mechanical processes resulting 
in the physical movement, Dr. James justly asks, Why should 
they not be mechanical,— i.e., take place without consciousness ? 
If they, in the way described above, can effect movements just 
as exactly as if they were directed by consciousness, why should 
our all too finite consciousness be wasted in attention to them? 
Does it not seem to be a general law that consciousness tends 
to “desert all processes where it can no longer be of any use”? 
After considering this antecedent probability, he turns to a 
posteriori evidence, and follows with an extended examination 
(in which he reveals the hand of the specialist and experimenter) 
of certain circumstantial evidence, which, at first sight, seems 
to make against his position, but proves finally, to his mind, to 
confirm it. 

Voluntary actions in this connection receive a physiological: 
definition,— viz,, those whose motor centres can be excited by 
images of the actions; while involuntary actions are those whose 
centres cannot be so excited: eg.,1 choose to lift the weight, 
and can; I choose to sneeze, and cannot. In the former case, 
the sensorial and motor senses are connected: in the latter, 
they are not. The will, then, does not create the movement: it 
chooses the idea or image; and, where there is the above- 
mentioned connection, the movement follows of itself. In the 
words of the author, “The will connects terms in the mental 
sphere only,” there is “ no conscious dynamic connection between 
the inner and outer worlds,” and “the philosophers who have 
located the human sense of force and spontaneity in the nexus 
between the volition and muscular contraction, making it thus 
join the inner and the outer worlds, have gone astray.” Such 
views, we are sure, need only to be stated to attract the attention 
of thoughtful persons. Equally interesting is his view of the a 
priori and empirical elements of the mind : — 


All the mind’s materials, without exception, are derived from passive 
sensibility : ... what is a priori is only their accentuation and emphasis. 
This greeting of the spirit, this acquiescence, connivance, partiality, call 
it what you will, which seems the inward gift of our selfhood, and no 
essential part of the feelings, to either of which in turn it may be given, 
— this psychic effort, pure and simple, is the fact which a priori psychol- 
ogists really have in mind when they indignantly deny that the whole 
intellect is derived from sense. (p. 25.) 


The psychological similarity between belief and volition, the 
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moral basis and meaning of faith, are just hinted at in other pas- 
sages, but enough to recall an acute and brilliant “Defense of 
Faith,” which the author once read in Cambridge, and which, we 
are sure, the liberal theological world will be the wiser for, if it 
has a chance some day to see it in print. We need specialists; 
we need special students of psychology, and of the physiological 
and mechanical side of it. But happy are we if we find one 
who along with such qualifications has something of the philo- 
sophic spirit, who does not disown sympathy with the moral 
impulses and struggles of men, and has an eye for the whole of 
man. We think that those who read this little treatise will agree 
that its author is not without promise of being such a teacher 
for us. W. M. Satter. 





Editors’ Note-Book. 


EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


DR. HOSMER AT MEADVILLE. 


Among the ministers of our body who have passed away of 
late, none has been more variously useful than Rev. Dr. Hosmer, 
none has impressed himself more strongly upon wide circles of 
our people, or been held in higher honor and regard among us. 
His last years of happy and successful pastoral work in New 
England made his face and form familiar in our churches and 
conferences here; and his grand presence, kindling words, and 
apostolic spirit were felt as an inspiration and a benediction in 
those larger or narrower circles of our body where he delighted 
to meet his brethren, and where he was always more than wel- 
come. But, though his work as a minister began as it also ended 
in the East, the work of his middle years, the main work of his 
life, was done in what was, when he entered upon it, the new 
country of the West; and his long pastorate at Buffalo, and his 
close relations with the Unitarian churches of that region as 
their adviser and sympathizing friend, and especially as the first 
and, till his return to New England, the only President of the 
Western Conference, made his face and voice equally well, if not 
even better, known to the congregations and assemblies of our 
faith throughout the West. 

Dr. Hosmer was always the minister, dignified, gracious; 
always suggestive of large and lofty things, even when most 
playful or occupied with the common details of life. Affable, 
courteous, with the charm of a kindly heart and a winning man- 
ner, he was as impressive in the private circle as on the platform 
or in the pulpit, and carried with him everywhere the sense of 
the serious and important work which he held it the main end 
of living for him to fulfil. 

The work of Dr. Hosmer as an educator is perhaps most often 
associated with Antioch College, where he spent several years in 
the attempt to rescue that institution from the decline into which 
it had fallen. While he and those who worked with him could 
not compass the impossible, or raise to prosperity a college which 
had come to be almost without constituency, the young men and 
women who came under his influence will all bear witness to the 
value of his services at Antioch, and the deep impress of char- 
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acter made upon them by his presence and work among them. 

But there is a considerable number of our ministers whose 
earliest and strongest impression of him was received in the 
course of their theological studies at Meadville, where he annu- 
ally came to give the successive classes instruction in the practi- 
cal administration of the minister’s office, or, as he loved to 
phrase it, “the pastoral care.” No man could be more admirably 
fitted to discourse of these themes to divinity students than was 
Dr. Hosmer. His genial presence and manners; the inspiring way 
in which, filling himself with his theme, he poured out from heart 
and mind the treasures of his study, observation, and experience, 
as though the work of the ministry were the one great function 
of life; his conversations by the way, his apostolic and fatherly 
addresses in the chapel, his Sunday preaching,— made the two 
weeks of his yearly stay in Meadville memorable in the experi- 
ence of the quiet student life there, as also memorable in their 
influence and their remembrance. 

Then, he knew so well the history and the current state of all 
our churches East and West, and was so deeply interested in 
their welfare. He was full of anecdotes of the earlier times, and 
the mighty men who administered the more settled and severer 
order of that elder period ; just as full, too, of interest and ap- 
preciation for the newest denominational enterprise and the latest 
convert. With what enthusiasm he once described to us, when 
fresh from a meeting of the Western Conference, the presence 
at its sessions of a new man from the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, an Englishman and a blacksmith, and a Methodist local 
preacher, who had come to begin a Unitarian missionary work in 
Chicago, and who had delighted the Conference exceedingly,— 
except, he said, that perhaps a short course at Meadville might be 
of service to him in the way of reading hymns. 

Then, how the work of the minister grew sacred and attractive 
and tremendous, as Dr. Hosmer took up one department of it after 
another, and showed it to usin the light of his high conception 
and his large experience of it. Into scenes almost too sacred or 
too terrible to be described, where his own pastoral duty had 
called him, he led his class, to impress the difficulties and the 
possibilities of the minister’s relation to the great experiences of 
his people, or detailed cases requiring great practical wisdom, 
tact, or courage in the minister to meet and settle rightly. Stores 
of anecdote and illustration, from the ministerial life of the New 
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England Fathers, and from literature, served to freshen and point 
the lectures; and many a man has found in the remembrance of 
these illustrations illuminating points for his own practical exi- 
gencies, and for some of the most effective of his sermons. 

A rereading of some notes, taken down from these lectures) 
reveals the range of their topics, and brings to light pithy and 
wise sayings that have helped many young ministers to avoid 
mistakes, and see the path and worth of some difficult duty more 
clearly. Some of these are embodied in a paper published m 
this Review five years ago. A few others our readers will be 
glad to see here. 

One day, the theme would be of the minister’s purpose and 
method. These he defined as— 


“ Spirituality and Sympathy”; coming directly to the souls of men. 
The originality of Jesus lies more than in anything else in his sympathy 
with souls, bringing everything to the standards of the spirit. Some men 
are always engaged upon the outworks, and never get in at the root of 
the matter. It was the saying of Shepard, that he never preached a ser- 
mon without a distinct purpose to save a soul by that effort. 

We want ministers to be mountain-springs, especially in their pastoral 
labors. Reservoirs and cisterns will not do so well. A sermon written 
out of a reservoir, however well filled, is not promising; but reservoir 
sermons do better than reservoir pastoral influence. It is certain that 
no man can preach grandly until, as a pastor, he can carry his parish into 
the pulpit. 

The pastor must be everywhere in the parish, his eye on all the parts, 
making it sure that all are touched by the religious attractions and keep 
step to the grand life march of progress and duty. 

You will be wanderers on the face of the earth, and there will be great 
danger of a dissipation of mind and heart. No man can preach as a 
candidate long and preserve his moral integrity, without a consecration 
which is truly sublime. Keep yourself from the anxiety of pleasing... . 
Then, on coming out of the pulpit, there are trials,— on the one side, of 
foolish and untimely compliment, and, on the other, of seeing all your 
efforts unappreciated. You will have compliments, and will not know 
what to do with them. The proper elevation of purpose will save from 
the little vanities of success and the broken-down spirits of ill-success. . . - 
There is a tendency among our theological young men to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being ministers. I say, Be ministers; in a modest yet in a 
manly way. 


In another lecture, the outward conditions and relations of the 
ministry were considered,— the advantages and disadvantages of 
a permanent settlement, advantages of place, and the best way of 
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forming the pastoral relation. He even asked us to write out a 
form of letters-missive that he gave us, and the usual method of 
conducting an ecclesiastical council and ordination services, feel- 
ing, properly enough, that, in the rudimentary state of the eccle- 
siastical sense among our churches, it might avoid awkwardness 
for us to know the common order of procedure : — 


For my own part, I have not any sympathy with the spirit that would 
break down the ancient forms. I think that asking the candidate questions 
of theology is an infringement of the spirit of Congregationalism. 


So he sought to be loyal at once to the spirit of order and the 
spirit of liberty. He loved what little is left of stateliness in our 
somewhat bare simplicity of ritual: — 


The old method of laying on of hands in the consecrating prayer is 
sometimes objected to. I confess that my respect for a man’s judgment 
or taste is not heightened by his request that this shall not be done. 
There is no danger among us of strengthening superstition. . .. 

If a man have permanent settlement, he has time to form systematic 
plans of building up his people. The Methodist revival system is a nec- 
essary result of the itinerancy. A settled ministry requires broader 
culture and more regular and constant study. A poor stick had better 
be kept moving. 


Health is to be considered in the decision of where to settle, 
and adaptedness. 


God does not take care of him who does not take care of himself... . 
Sometimes, men get into waters that are too shallow for them, and appear 
quite as awkwardly there as when they get in too deep. 


Still another lecture dealt on the proper distribution of the 
minister’s work, and his plans for doing good : — 


Tf the young minister ever feels alone, ever asks, Who is sufficient for 
these things? it will be on the morning after his ordination. As soon as 
he can see through the blue atmosphere that surrounds him there, let him 
lay out his work.... Beware of calling on all the high families first. 
Find out all about your people, their opinions, prejudices, relations. 
..- It may be well for a young man to keep a record. Find out espe- 
cially about the children of a family, but the young minister who pre- 
tends great fondness for them often makes himself very ridiculous. . . . 
Some pastors have too much book-keeping. The pastor must have 
methods; but he must be master of them, not they masters of him. 
Alas, for the busy minister of myriad methods, with no soul to put in 
them!... Dr. Lowell said, “There must always be a word for the 
Master.” 
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Then, Dr. Hosmer gave us a description of the formal and 
dreadful pastoral visit of earlier days, and warned us to beware 
of anything stiff, pretentious, or merely ceremonial in carrying 
out the religious ends of such visits: — 


The minister wants to get close to the hearts of his people. He is to 
be pitied if he have not tact, and his people are to be pitied too. 

Keep clear of dead routine. One of the best ways to do this is to be 
looking after special cases, and applying to them specific remedies. The 
minister is more like a doctor than most people think. 

It is necessary to be frank, brave, kind, of course. Every minister 
who has been settled a long time will fear, unless he be a wonderful man, 
that there are many cases in which he has not done his duty. But, in 
general, if a minister will be kind and loving, he may be courageous, and 
can do things which seem at first very hopeless. 


Then, about recreations, the older generation of ministers had 
been quite too strict, he thought; but feared that the new gener- 
ation had sometimes gone too far in an opposite direction. 


Ministers had better not dance, or stand on their heads, or perform 
cart-wheels before their people. We are creatures of association, and the 
cart-wheel association will not help the minister in the pulpit. 


Again, the theme would be of pastoral service for the sick and 
the afflicted. And here Dr. Hosmer opened the sanctuary of his 
experience, and helped the young men to see what, in some 
marked instances in his experience, wise and tender Christian 
ministration had been able to do for the suffering, the terrified, 
and the bereaved. No young man but thought more nobly 
thenceforward of the pastoral office, and more reverently of the 
pastor who brought forth these treasures of sacred experience. 

In visiting the sick, let the manner be quiet and cheerful :— 


Beware of carrying gloom into the sick-room. Let the conversation 
be pithy. Waste no words. Come at the spirit. Get by the body as 
soon as you can: that is not your business. Talk of the grand, simple 
truths. Be careful not to have it thought that because you come to talk 
of spiritual things there is therefore no hope of recovery. Inasmuch as 
the sickness is depressing, the rainister should be hopeful: better err, if 
at all, on that side. The minister and physician should labor together, 
and may help each other. I think that in most cases it is best to be 
frank, and let the patient know exactly his condition. 


Great discretion, great firmness, sometimes are needed to do 
what one’s duty requires. 
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An ordinary man may be a good preacher; but the ordinary man can- 
not go into an afflicted family, and stand face to face with the soul in its 
anguish, without showing his weakness. . .. The minister should have his 
best thoughts in his heart. He must not stick in natural law at such a 
time. He may talk about that afterwards. ... You must think what you 
would say, how you would bear yourself in these scenes. Everything 
depends on self-possession. Prayer is often all that can be done. It 
should be very short, and not a useless word. Let the President of the 
United States alone. Try to give voice to the spirit that cannot pray for 
itself. 

When we go to see people in affliction, it is best to let them talk their 


spirit out. It is a very poor way to help people to run away with their 
grief. 


Such are some of the thoughts and some of the words with 
which this wise and devoted pastor sought to acquaint the young 
men who sat before him at Meadville with the inner and more 
spiritual demands and possibilities of the minister’s work, and to 
furnish them for its exigencies and opportunities. For a genera- 
tion, he spoke on these and kindred topics to successive classes ; 
and it is not the least service of Meadville to our ministry that 
all its graduates — now nearly one-third of all the ministers of 
our body who are in active service — have been sent forth, touched 
by the contact of so lofty and gracious a spirit, strengthened and 
directed for the highest and most difficult services of their calling 
by instructions from a judgment and experience so wise and well- 
poised, so serious and full. Up to this time, Dr. Hosmer has been 
the only professor of pastoral care at Meadville; continuing his 
regular visits and courses to the very last year before the end of 
his life. We are told that his last visit, when, too feeble to climb 
to his usual lecture-room in Divinity Hall, he gathered the young 
men about him in the home where he was staying, was especially 
full of interest and impressiveness. The school has always had 
his loving interest and his best services. Founded in sacrifices 
and a deep sense of the needs of the newer portions of the 
country to hear the Unitarian gospel, Dr. Hosmer’s counsels and 
efforts were from the outset given without stint for its establish- 
ment and progress. And such success as it has had, he was a 
most efficient helper to secure. To found it, and further the ends 
it was founded to advance, was, indeed, his reason for removing 
from his pleasant New England settlement in Northfield to the 
untried experiences, and the then severe isolation of his station 
in Buffalo. His work in this institution abides in the gratitude 

10 
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and veneration of many whose course he helped to clear and 
brighten, and in much of the best they have been able to accom- 
plish. May it find a worthy successor there ; and all the depart- 
ments of the school he loved and served so long and well be 
carried on with added efficiency and usefulness through the fuller 
resources and endowment which its friends are seeking to secure 
for it! 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CLERGY IN RE- 
GARD TO CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The nearer we approach to the formation of a party in the in- 
terests of Civil Service Reform, the more we shall be likely to 
hear that the clergy must not interfere with politics. In every 
emergency, when the voice of true men who are above party may 
disturb the nearly balanced power and defeat the purpose of a 
few intriguing leaders, we are always warned that it is not the 
place of the pulpit to preach politics. What is meant probably 
is partisanship, although that is generally approved and applauded 
by those whose aims the partisanship advances. A minister should 
not use his position for partisan purposes, but he should be broad 
and far-seeing enough to apply great moral principles to every 
political event, and courageous enough to do it, no matter what 
individuals or party may suffer; for what are politics in their 
best estate but the application of the moral law to the affairs of 
government? There can hardly a single question arise in this 
department which does not offer a reason for its discussion in the 
light of those very principles with which the clergy especially 
deal; and the teacher of religion who neglects this loses a great 
opportunity for usefulness, because in a nation like ours politics 
must always form a large sphere of human conduct, which disre- 
garded must make all other conduct futile. 

No matter what criticism or objection might be made, we 
should still insist upon the clergy preaching politics in their high- 
est signification ; but we would especially emphasize this duty 
before a subject of such vast importance as Civil Service Reform 
is dragged into the fierce conflict of narrow and angry partisan- 
ship. We would have them leaders, where interests of such su- 
preme moral importance to the whole country are concerned, keep- 
ing these interests as far as possible above the control of party, 
showing how they bear upon the purity of government, how wise 
and true men cannot afford to let them alone, which means giving 
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them into the hands of the lowest. The degradation of politics 
to mere party machinery has gone on in this country with the 
increasing momentum of a falling body; and, with the wonderful 
prosperity and the multiplication of offices following the Rebellion, 
it promised to bring us to that utter want of political honor 
which characterized the conduct of English affairs a century ago. 
As histories and biographies begin to reveal to us more fully the 
actual condition of society in the past, we trace one of the princi- 
pal sources of all evils to the want of a true civil service system, 
to this current idea that government is a legitimate object for 
fraud and plunder, that somehow or other the public treasury 
may be dealt with as no other can, that public offices may be used 
for purposes that no others can, and that an utter disregard of all 
moral obligations may be observed toward them. Yet it is very 
plain that no other influence is more likely to corrupt a land; for 
these offices are in plain sight of the people, and intrigue, decep- 
tion, compensation without service, reward without fitness, dis- 
honesty, immorality, flow down in ever-widening streams to 
corrupt the whole State. 

In England in the Highteenth Century, Lecky shows how great 
was the want of political honor in this period; how unscrupulous 
the leading men in government were in regard to gaining or 
using power; how the whole resources of the realm were looked 
upon as fit means to prolong party despotism. So great a leader 
as Walpole did not hesitate to employ bribery, corruption, and 
force to carry any measure which was suited to keep him in 
power. He admits that he had no scruple in robbing the mails 
to discover or check the designs of a political rival, and we are 
hardly surprised to find a corresponding profligacy in his private 
life. 

Trevelyan’s Life of Charles James Fox gives us even a sadder 
picture of the light estimation in which public duty was held. 
To get offices which were sinecures for one’s self or family or 
friends was the object of political life. The whole resources of 
the colonies were exhausted to furnish places for miserable court 
favorites; and by a kind of irony of providence this new conti- 
nent afforded the means of keeping alive for a longer time the 
official corruption, as there was a saying that “ America has been 
for many years the hospital of England.” Gambling and sensu- 
ality went hand in hand with this political degradation, were 
aroused and fed by it; and these men in high station, living such 
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open lives of dishonor and immorality, debauched all the young 
men with whom they came in contact,— nay, rather made a want 
of principle the first condition of appointment to any office, 
The income of a vast nation was entirely subject to the spoils 
system. The only alleviation to such a picture of corruption is 
that all society was pervaded by the old idea that a few persons 
were privileged by birth or power to appropriate the whole rev- 
enue of a kingdom to their own extravagances and vices. 

And yet, in this new country, another form of government soon 
saw the old evils fastened upon it. The office-holders began to 
take the places of the aristocracies and their court favorites, 
to feel the same loose sense of honor in regard to the public 
treasury, and to believe that public positions were not to be 
determined by fitness, but by unscrupulous party fidelity. The 
same multiplication of sinecures, of pensioners upon public 
bounty, and of private immoralities increased by public ex- 
travagance, sent their shadow over our own political life. For- 
tunately, the experience of England in instituting a Civil Service 
Reform, after generations of official corruption, was right before 
us to warn us from the breakers; and not a few in public and 
private station were ready to enforce that experience. Political 
in its best sense as this issue is, it is also the great moral issue 
before this people. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton has done well to call 
attention, in his work of inestimable value, Civil Service in 
Great Britain, as well as in other writings of his which make 
him the chief authority upon the subject, to the fact that this 
question is of social and moral importance. We would empha- 
size its great moral significance to the clergy, and the great 
moral opportunity it opens to them. None is more nearly al- 
lied to the interests of religion, none more closely concerns the 
purity of our religious institutions. They can be indifferent to 
it only as they prefer a temporary prosperity resting upon utter 
worldliness and dishonor to a true and deepening church life. 
What a scandal it is to many a church, what a hindrance to the 
whole work of many a clergyman, to find some man, a pillar in 
his church, taking a great interest in all its affairs, most liberal 
perhaps in all its contributions, but known throughout the whole 
region as a politician of the lowest type, ready for bribery and 
intrigue, an associate with the most degraded characters, and 
ready to join them in any baseness, so only he has their votes! 
And, if some minister says he cannot afford to speak plainly in 
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the ears of so influential a parishioner, we insist that all the time 
the Church grows only the weaker, only a byword and reproach, 
until he does. All religion is thereby made ineffectual. The 
people look upon it all as a ritual and a mockery. The Chris- 
tian teacher, by virtue of his office, is called upon to use every 
effort to see that the best qualified men are elected to public 
positions as much as that the safety, the peace, and the welfare 
of the community are advanced by good teachers, by honest busi- 
ness men, by ministers of proper preparations and upright lives. 
It is purely a quéstion of good morals. It opens a number of 
subjects which are especially appropriate to the pulpit. Church 
and State may be legally separated, but they can never be mor- 
ally independent. Their truest life is bound together, and religion 
cannot be pure and politics corrupt: they have a reciprocal in- 
fluence, as lungs and air. 

Rawlinson, in his recent History of Ancient Egypt, tells us 
that “in Egypt alone of all ancient States does a system seem 
to have been established, whereby persons of all ranks, even the 
lowest, were invited to compete for the royal favor, and by 
distinguishing themselves in the public schools to establish a 
claim for employment in the public service. That employment 
once obtained, their future depended on themselves. Merit 
secured promotion, and it would seem that the efficient scribe 
had only to show himself superior to his fellows, in order to 
rise to the highest position but one in the empire.” That one 
exception does not exist with us. Through what long ages has 
this simple truth been making its way into the popular mind in 
regard to government! As the clergy are everywhere pre-emi- 
nently the defenders of the public schools, we would call upon 
them to be as foremost defenders of a Civil Service where merit 
alone secures appointment and promotion. 


THE OAKES AMES MEMORIAL HALL.— CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


The seventeenth day of November witnessed a remarkable 
celebration in North Easton. The good people of that town and 
hundreds of others, including the Governor of the Commonwealth 
and many of the most honored and substantial citizens of the 
State and from beyond its borders, met to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of a costly and beautiful building “erected to the memory 
of Oakes Ames by his childrer,” and presented by them to the 
town. This event in itself was an interesting one. But under- 
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neath all this, and showing itself in the tone which animated the 
speeches and gave an added dignity and solemnity to the occa- 
sion, was a deeper conviction that here, though not formally ex- 
pressed, was the occasion to vindicate the honor, the magnanimity, 
the patriotism, and the genius of one whose good name had been 
unjustly and cruelly compromised by an act of our national House 
of Representatives, at a time of unseemly political excitement. 
It is not, however, our purpose to speak now of this matter. Our 
opinion of Mr. Oakes Ames in his connection with the Pacific 
Railroad and of the great wrong done to him in Congress was 
expressed in this journal at the time when public sentiment was 
strongest against him. We believed in him then, not from any 
personal knowledge, but from a careful study of the evidence on 
which he was condemned. It is a satisfaction to find the best 
men, after the partisan feelings of the hour have subsided, con- 
firming our judgment, and doing full though tardy justice to a 
great public benefactor. 

What we wish to say now is in a different vein. As we go 
from the railway station to the town hall in North Easton, we 
see marks of business prosperity and private comfort. But build- 
ings for public advantage are the most prominent features in the 
landscape. These have all been furnished through the benefi- 
cence of one family, whose business activity and genius built up 
the material prosperity of the place. But material success alone 
did not satisfy the able, high-minded men who were at the head 
of the enterprise. They looked to the higher interests of society, 
and recognized the moral obligations which rest on men of wealth 
to provide for the intellectual, social, and spiritual wants of the 
people around them. A beautiful church, therefore, at a cost of 
a hundred thousand dollars, with a parsonage costing ten thou- 
sand dollars, and a fund of ten thousand dollars to keep church 
and parsonage in order, was given for the use of the Unitarian 
society. From the same source, funds were given to build a pub- 
lic library, furnish it with books, and provide for its running ex- 
penses ; and the result of all this shows itself in one of the most 
beautiful and thoroughly furnished public buildings that we have 
ever seen. 

In these and other provisions for the public good, this one fam- 
ily have given not less than half a million dollars, appropriated in 
various ways to enlarge the minds, refine the taste, improve the 
morals, elevate the standard of Christian thought and worship, 
and add to the social enjoyments and privileges of the place. 
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If our rich men who are accumulating such vast fortunes would 
all be governed by a similar spirit, the increasing and in some 
respects portentous antagonism between capital and labor would 
have no ground to stand upon. Their place in society would be 
gladly acknowledged. They would be looked up to as public 
benefactors. The relation between the rich and the poor would 
be a beneficent one. Society would organize itself, with feelings 
of harmony and mutual good-will, around its natural leaders. A 
higher service everywhere recognized as the duty connected with 
higher privileges would help the world onward more effectually 
than it ever has been yet. North Easton and South Manchester 
are the two finest illustrations of this kind of enterprise that we 
have known. Men receiving everything and using their colossal 
fortunes only for their own selfish aggrandizement are, as far as 
their influence goes, building up a condition of society which 
must lead to social conflict and war, and end in moral anarchy 
and death. Property resting on nothing higher than itself for 
support will soon cease to exist. J. H. M. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 
THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIES. 


The departure of Dr. Thompson will be widely felt, not only 
among the ministers and friends of his own age, but also by a 
large circle of the young, who were attracted by his magnetic 
temperament, his affectionate spirit, and his warm religious emo- 
tion. 

He has lived through a long period of usefulness, seen old gen- 
erations go by and new ones come on, and lost no faith in the 
everlasting gospel which he has preached with all his heart and 
soul. He went with the authority and power of the Christian 
Church into the homes of the afflicted, and by his voice of sym- 
pathy brought peace to the sorrowing; and, without any intoler- 
ance or criticism of others, he held on to the eternal verities of 
our faith. In social life, he was always a welcome guest ; and his 
courtesy and cordiality toward the younger ministers of our de- 
nomination will long be remembered by them. 

He suffered of late years from bodily infirmities; but his mind 
seems to have preserved its freshness, and it is only a year or two 
since he furnished an article for this Review, which showed no 
falling off of his powers, but rather a ripening and enlarging of 
his moral and intellectual nature. Peace be to his memory and 
higher work above ! 


Dr. Newell has left us after a long life of quiet study, honora- 
ble work, and kindly deeds. 

His position as a retired minister, of late, must not lead us to 
forget that he was for many years at the head of an influential 
church in a university town, representing Unitarianism at a time 
when it needed all the graces of character, the fine culture, the 
amenities of polished life, and the moderation and wisdom of the 
true Christian, to keep it from sinking under the bitter prejudices 
which everywhere surrounded it. 

Dr. Newell was the compeer of several distinguished men ; and 
it is well known that, although not a preacher of startling origi- 
nality, he maintained the dignity of his pulpit by a careful and 
judicious scholarship. And his sermons, in their gentle wisdom, 
thorough finish, and practical application, often reminded one of 
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the homilies which we associate with the best old English divines 
of the past age. He had, added to his theological culture, a fine 
love for the classics and polite literature. He was a poet also, 
often contributing to public occasions verses rounded and per- 
fected with taste and religious feeling, like his sermons. 


Rev. Horatio Alger, the aged minister of our faith at Natick, 
has passed away, after a life of service in the vineyard of his 
Master. Beloved and valued among his friends and various 
parishioners, he adds one more name to the chosen ones who 
have gone to the other country. 

We had not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Alger, but should be very glad to have any tributes from friends. 
The record of his long term of work and love is perhaps better 
than any praise. 


The venerable John Amory Lowell has departed, and left a 
great blank in the lives and hearts of a family many members of 
which have rendered such valuable service to this country. His 
loss is also deeply felt in a community that he has enriched by 
the wisdom and integrity with which he has fostered and en- 
larged and dispensed public trusts, bestowed by other branches 
of this honored family. 

A more extended tribute will be sent us next month from the 
hand of one who knew and loved him. 


INDIA. 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

Babu Chunder Sen’s “New Dispensation,” as his movement 
at Calcutta is called, is continuing to excite a good deal of feel- 
ing among the susceptible, imaginative Hindus and probably 
a laugh from the common-sense English public, who witness all 
the performances of his neophytes, and hear oceasionally his 
long- drawn-out harangues, profusely adorned with flowers of 
rhetoric. These addresses are intermingled with a high season- 
oning of mysticism, touched with some true spiritual concep- 
tions and aspirations; and yet they are so lost in a tumult of 


images that the Anglo-Saxon hearer is generally in a maze 
of astonishment. 


We believe Chunder Sen to be a sincere man, and perhaps he 
might have been constituted for a religious leader, or at least 
inspirer, of the Hindus fifty years ago; but the best of the Hindu 
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people now have become impregnated with modern thought 
through their relations with the English. They want a religion 
which they can get hold of and apply to every-day life, while 
at the same time they are respectful toward their old and high- 
est traditions, and are ready to graft on the Western world the 
ideal graces and piety of the Indo-Aryan stock. Now here 
comes a man among them, who unquestionably, at the begin- 
ning, had a great spiritual influence upon them, and, as we 
know, made a fine impression in England a few years ago. 
But, somehow, he seems to have lost his balance of late. His 
position in India now is, we fancy, like that of the Ritualistic 
Brethren in England and America, the disciples of Father 
Ignatius, who enjoy the burning of candles, the decorations of 
altars, their frequent processions, pilgrimages, vigils, and fasts. 
We see no harm in these manifestations of religion, provided 
they do not monopolize too much time from the work of every- 
day life. We must say to the credit of many of these extrem- 
ists that they are workers, and engage in acts of service and 
charity toward their fellow-men. In this respect, they are in 
marked contrast to a large portion of extremists at the other 
pole, so-called materialists, who believe “in eating and drinking 
(and thinking), for to-morrow we die,” and say to the poor, “ Be 
ye warmed and fed,” and yet do nothing to help them. 

The English people now have among them what is called “A 
Salvation Army,” a body of persons who go round preaching, 
singing, and praying in the streets, somewhat after the camp- 
meeting fashion. It may be well for us to look at these Hindu 
enthusiasts, and see which of these emotional religious parties in 
England they most resemble. Chunder Sen does not believe 
in the deity of Jesus; but he holds him, like ourselves, in great 
reverence. He is a theist, but his appellations given to the Deity 
in prayer are not such as would suit the mouths of Western 
Christians, however natural they may be to Orientalists. “Ocean 
of Love,” “Sea of Nectar,” “Enchanter of the World,” “Queen 
of the Universe,” etc., are some of these exclamations. He rec- 
ognizes the feminine element in God, we see, in common with 
some eminent thinkers. Such expressions as we have quoted 
seem harmless; but, when we contrast them with the simple 
appeal of Jesus to his “Father and our Father,” an Orientalist 
himself, praying with and for Oriental men and women, we are 
struck with awe and joy at the thought of his greatness and 
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simplicity, surpassing all religious teachers, and reaching the 
heart of East and West alike. 

Mr. Chunder Sen, in order to promote the “communion of 
saints,” has established a kind of spiritual pilgrimage to a room 
in Calcutta which is supposed to be in communication with 
India, Arabia, Greece, or Judea, through the prophet of those 
nations. It does not seem to be a séance of mediums; and yet 
the devotees are supposed, after a time of meditation, to come 
into communion with great chosen leaders to such a degree as 
to influence their whole lives. 

We are not ready to smile at this exercise, or censure it. If 
we, as Christians, believe that we can come into personal rela- 
tions of friendship and discipleship with Jesus Christ, we see no 
reason why we should not commune with Moses or Buddha 
or any great souls, and thus we are devout believers ourselves 
in the Catholic doctrine of the communion of saints; but, be- 
fore we indorse such movements as these, we must see how far 
they are beneficial. For private devotion, such communion may 
be natural and wholesome; but, when companies of men and 
women set about this exercise, there is danger that it will de- 
generate into mechanical observance or puerility and fraud. On 
looking into this, we find, to our surprise, that the meetings are 
composed of only twenty or more persons, several of whom are 
boys, who “go up and down the streets and lanes, singing Ben- 
gali hymns”; and then the procession of devotees stops, and one 
of them gives a lively address in the streets. We are indebted 
for our facts to our exchange, the English Unitarian Herald. 
It quotes a gentleman from India as saying that he heard one of 
these discourses; and that it was in good English, effective, not 
ranting; and that it was evident that Mr. Sen’s followers were 
much more inteJlectual than the revivalist army in England at 
this present time. It seems, however, that they are about to 
establish a new ritual, and have inaugurated it by a ceremony 
in which a table was arranged with a scarlet cloth, on which 
were placed copies of the four Scriptures of the world, the Hindu, 
the Buddhist, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. The ban- 
ner of the “New Dispensation” was displayed; and Mr. Sen 
addressed the company, saying that the silk flag was the ban- 
ner of the one supreme Lord, and that it was crimson with the 
blood of martyrs. Four Scriptures were “united in harmony 
under the shade of this blessed flag.” Mr. Sen has some large 
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ideas at the bottom of his genaflections. The unity of the God- 
head is his main doctrine, and he professes to have discovered 
the way by which all the four Scriptures of the world are brought 
into a logical unity. Hinduism, Buddhism, Moslemism, and Chris- 
tianity are parts of the divine scheme, and the happy welding of 
them together constitutes the “New Dispensation.” “Unity in 
multiplicity” is his watchword. Our reviewer hints that this is 
nothing new in our denomination. We have always recognized 
the highest elements in these ancient religions, and a oneness of 
spirit above all forms or confessions. 

Mr. Sen states that his new church is the old Brahmo Somaj, 
“rehabilitated, developed, and perfected.” We are not so sure 
that he has perfected it as an organization, however spiritual 
may be his conceptions of religion. Mr. Sen has, according to 
the accounts, a small following now; but these Brahmo Somaj 
societies or churches are all over India, and they are following 
the simple, apostolic fashion of praying, preaching, and doing 
good works. They are probably what are called Theists; but 
they have, we believe, much reverence for Christ. The Ortho- 
dox missionaries probably hold aloof from them; but our mis- 
sionary, Mr. Dall, has preached and prayed in their meetings, 
and is cordially welcomed and influential among them through 
the Church and the press. We are inclined to think the future 
of India is safer in their hands than those of any other body. 
One Trinitarian lady, Miss Collet, has appreciated their work and 
position. Our readers have probably seen her Year Book of these 
societies, which she has prepared for a year or two past with 
great care and appreciation. Miss Collet evidently feels a little 
afraid of Mr. Sen’s ritualism, lest he should overturn the simple, 
practical work of these societies. It looks as though they had 
cut loose from him somewhat. Miss Collet published a letter in 
July, which seems to have offended one of Mr. Sen’s followers. 
We have no copy of her letter, but it is evident that she had 
fears that this thoroughly practical and liberal religious move- 
ment in India was in danger of being taken off its feet by a sen- 
sational mysticism, as we see from the reply of her opponent, 
a warm disciple of ‘Mr. Sen. 

He quotes a “ Proclamation from God” to India, coming from 
Mr. Sen, which appears to have horrified Miss Collet. We see 
nothing dreadful in it. Any man or woman can say, “Thus saith 
the Lord,” like the old prophets, if they feel that the truth is given 


‘ 
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them. And, as to calling God “ Mother,” it seems a matter only 
of taste and custom. But Miss Collet is right, we believe, in many 
of her impressions. She has given us in the past a complete re- 
port of the systematic religious and charitable work of these little 
societies throughout India, and it is not strange that she should 
be anxious lest these churches should be undermined. 

We believe that the work of these societies has been Godward, 
that Christian people like Miss Collet and Mr. Dall and others 
will not regret their own liberal appreciation of such churches, 
and wish that the English public in Calcutta and elsewhere might 
show them so much sympathy that the foreign missionaries 
would be forced to say with Jesus,“ Ye are not far from the 
kingdom of God.” Meanwhile, we will let Mr. Sen be simply 
himself, a religious genius, perhaps an inspirer, but not a very 
safe leader on terra firma. 


SCOTCH CHRISTIANS. 

Another English exchange, the Christian Life, gives us some 
correspondence from a young Scotchman, recently become a Uni- 
tarian. The times are changed in New England, when friends 


on their dying-beds beseech their erring relatives with solemn ear- 
nestness to renounce their Unitarian doctrines. It is not because 
people care less now for their own denominations than they did 
or are indifferent to religion ; but men are insensibly learning to 
respect each other’s opinions, and meddle with no man’s creed or 
conscience, if he lives a good life. But we have here in the high- 
lands of Scotland an old man dying, who, as some of our grand- 
parents might have done sixty years ago, begs his son to believe 
in the Trinity. We copy a part of the correspondence :— 


My father, a retired Baptist minister, is on what he believes to be his 
death-bed. His age is, I think, seventy-seven, or close upon it. He is a 
really handsome, noble-looking man, and as devout as he is manly in ap- 
pearance. He is what he looks, a splendid sample of the godly High- 
landman. From such a man, to receive a death-bed appeal to abandon 
Unitarianism well-nigh breaks my heart. As I told you in my recent 
letter, he has warned me of evil results to accrue to my children from 
my painfully acquired beliefs. I was educated by him in the creed of 
the particular Baptists. My mother died in child-bed. He urges me to 
return to and repentantly readopt her and his religious views on the 
Trinity, ete. It may be that you may see less importance in such an ap- 
peal than I do; but I am sure you cannot, nor can any God-fearing man, 
help being moved to the depths of your inmost being by the sight of 
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a feeble, possibly dying, white-haired patriarch, weeping as he writes 
to an only son. My only desire for reproduction of my reply to my 
father is that reasons for adhering to Unitarianism set forth by me have 
never, to my recollection, been before set forth by any writer. ‘Nothing 
but absolute conviction that Jesus did not seek equality with God, and 
that such seeking is the special mark of Antichrist, enables me to resist 
my dear dying father’s appeal. 


He gives us then a copy of the letter he wrote his father. We 
quote some portions : — 
22d October, 1881. 
My DEARLY BELOVED Fatuer,— Your last letter was more like your ° 
old love and tenderness than any you have for a long time written to me, 
and I gladly hasten to reply in filial vein. To satisfy you, I can and do 
honestly tell you that I believe Jesus of Nazareth to be the Son of God, 
the Lamb who taketh away —by offering of himself —the sins of the 
world, and the Vine outside of which no branch can bear fruit accepta- 
ble to God. There are Unitarians and Unitarians, just as there are Bap- 
tists and Baptists. 


He starts a little narrow, we observe ; but he goes on widening: 


I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the first and only begotten from 
the dead, Son of God. Rev. i, 5; Coloss. i, 18. I have diligently 
searched the Scriptures, looking earnestly for the way to life eternal; and 
I find in them this begetting, and this only, spoken of as the proof of 
Jesus Christ’s sonship. 

With profound conviction, I accept this apostolic position, and in ac- 
cepting all its alternatives I say that I believe Jesus of Nazareth was 
raised from the dead, and thus proved to be the accepted head of the 
human race and Son of God, by a better sonship than that of Adam, 
who is also called the son of God.... 

Nothing but a sad, stern necessity, constantly urging me on to add to 
my knowledge discernment, so that I may prove the things which differ 
(I. Phil. i., 10), has brought me to my present pass; and, although you 
accept and I reject the dogma of immaculate conception, your faith and 
mine is founded upon the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, and rests 
upon that foundation alone. I solemnly, and in the presence of God, 
assure you that I dare not believe in Trinitarianism any longer : it is the 
root dogma and key to all idolatry. 

I know that Jesus thought equality with God was not a thing to be 
grasped at (Phil. ii., 6,7, new translation), and what Jesus did not grasp 
at I dare not thrust upon him. Grasping at this equality is, according to 
IL. Thess. ii., 3, 4, the special mark of Antichrist. 

I love the man Jesus of Nazareth with all my soul. I will confess him 
before all men, Jews and Gentiles,— before Jews, who reject him oni ac- 
count of the enormous demands made upon their eredulity by Ortho- 
doxy — i.e., Protestantism — only half-cleansed from Romanism. 
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God help me if I dared to abandon this belief! To add to your happi- 
ness on your death-bed, I would do so; but, if I did abandon this belief 
and its inevitable Unitarianism, I should myself go to the grave in mis- 
ery, knowing that I had abandoned the truth. Do you ask for this? 


Touching the old doctrine of atonement and the necessity and 
merits of Christ’s blood, he speaks up with great spirit : — 


The death of Christ was a foul, judicial murder. I decline to hold 
any other opinion about it than that of Peter,— “by lawless men he was 
slain,” Acts ii. 23. I do not rejoice in his death. I find the apostles ap- 
pealing not to his death,— in which he cried, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?— but to his resurrection (in which God proved that 
he had not forsaken him), as the true ground for believing in Jesus as 
the Lamb of God. This view of the case, and this alone, enables me to 
reject the cross-wearing of the Ritualists and Roman Catholics and their 
death dogmas. As for my children, on behalf of whom you appeal to 
me to abandon Unitarianism, I can only say I hope my children will 
learn to love Jesus of Nazareth as much as I do, and more too; but I do 
not see that my abandonment of Unitarianism will effect this. 

I dare say I shall die under a cloud,— nothing more likely, if I retain, 
as now, a keen sense of the verdict of the Orthodox on myself. Neverthe- 
less, I remember the exclamation of Jesus when crucified, and draw some 
comfort therefrom ; for I know the Paganism of Trinitarianism is patent 
to all who compare the religions of the world with Judaism, and I know 
that Jesus of Nazareth came as man to fulfil, and did fulfil, all the re- 
quirements of Mosaic law, and so became the'Son of God in resurrection. 
I. Cor. xv., 21. 

Believe me, my dearly beloved father, yours. 


Poor old Scotland helped lay the burden of Calvinism on us; 
and it is wonderful to see what a sturdy race of people she has 
reared under it, as our forefathers did. But the sluices are break- 
ing, the waters of truth are permeating the land. Scotland is 
slow, because she is so earnest, so intense, so sincere. We vent- 
ure to say that she will be in advance of the English Church by 
and by. The Scotch are more ideal than the English, more in- 
tellectual, one might say. Philosophy has already sprung from 
them. They care less for eating and drinking and sleeping. 
The English Church is refined and sensible, but she always dozes 
more orless. The Presbyterians may be rude and unpractical, 
but their minds are active, and they may erelong so enlarge 
their boundaries that there will be no need of any Unitarian 
churches there. ~ 

How good it will be when we can all be called branches of the 
one great Church of Christ! 

Marrsa P. Lows. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


PROJECTED NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 





A short time ago, the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion invited a special committee to make arrangements for a 
meeting of ministers and laymen for religious fellowship and 
conference in some central district of England. It had been 
felt by some active friends of the Association that the yearly 
meetings in London and the provincial meetings scarcely gave 
sufficient opportunity for quiet, religious communion and con- 
ference on subjects that very closely bore upon the inner life 
of Unitarian congregations. At these ordinary meetings, a great 
deal of business has necessarily to be done, or the ordinary work 
of the Association has to occupy the thoughts of both speakers 
and hearers. In these circumstances, it seemed desirable to 
attempt a meeting of a different kind, apart from the ordinary 
proceedings of the Association, and almost entirely confined to 
religious fellowship and conference. The calling of such a meet- 
ing has fallen into the best possible hands, and it is hoped that 
early in 1882 the first of a useful and important series of meet- 
ings may be held. It is proposed to invite the ministers, mem- 
bers, and friends of all congregations that would be at all likely 
to join in such a gathering; but it is only too obvious that it 
must be almost entirely a meeting of Unitarians. This has been 
so far foreseen already that a sketch of the programme which has 
been drawn up includes little more than references to the wants 
and hopes of Unitarian congregations. It is to be hoped that 
this conference will avoid the temptation which, for Unitarians, 
is so fatally easy, to take refuge in “papers.” The life and soul 
of such a gathering would be spontaneity, freedom, simplicity. 
Better an awkward pause than a mechanically perfect routine. 
Better a little wandering from the point than a drill sergeant, 
regulation exactitude. The devotional or religious side of the 
gathering will need careful attention. Unitarians are not good 
at prayer-meetings; but the prayer-meeting, or something very 
much like it, is what Unitarians need, especially at such confer- 
ences as that now contemplated. Experience meetings, too, of 
the right kind, where short, pithy, hearty testimonies are made, 
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are hardly in our way; but these might be thought about with 
a rich promise of results. If Unitarians, with what we may 
call their worldly wisdom, their philosophy, their keen sense of 
propriety, could command the fervor and give in to the feelings 
that naturally attend religious joy and hope, what glorious ex- 
perience meetings we might have! In this direction, probably, 
lies our hope of meeting, in fellowship and conference, with 
Christian brothers and sisters of other churches. We have com-’ 
mon ground; but that common ground lies about the affections 
and not about our speculations or our opinions. It would be 
a splendid service rendered to Christendom, if we or any others 
could make it plain that religious people of all kinds and creeds 
could meet together to rejoice, to hope, to love, to adore. If the 
projected conference does anything, however small, in this direc- 
tion, its value and importance will not be easily overrated. 


ATTENDANCE UPON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


A census of attendance at the churches and chapels of New- 
castle, Liverpool, and Bristol, taken by certain enterprising news- 
paper proprietors, has startled the public, and led to the inquiry 
whether, in regard to this matter of public worship, we have not 
been living in a “fool’s paradise.” The number of persons attend- 
ing seemed absurdly small in comparison with the population. Far- 
ther reflection, however, has tended to somewhat modify the first 
impression, though it is still only too certain that the drift is 
away from places of worship. It has been remembered that the 
census, in the early cases, was taken in the morning; and it isa 
well-known fact that our working classes, in so far as they attend 
at all, attend chiefly in the evening. It has been remembered, 
too, that attendance at places of worship is to a considerable 
extent irregular. It would take from three to six Sundays, in 
many cases, to get a correct census of the congregation. The 
members serve in relays: it is too much to expect them to be 
all there together! It would, therefore, be manifestly unfair to 
take the numbers present on any given morning as at all indica- 
tive of the number either of particular congregations or of the 
church and chapel going population. The attendance, however, 
on any given morning does measure something: it measures the 
interest of particular congregations and the general interest of 
what we may call the worshipping population. People cannot be 
said to be enthusiastic when they take turns, and worship in re- 
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lays. But there is something besides attendance. <A very sug- 
gestive census would be one that would not only count up how 
many appeared, but that would concern itself with the time of 
their arrival. That would probably be the most startling census 
of all; and, if being in time marks interest, we are afraid that 
the revelation would be appalling. At the concert, the theatre, 
the political meeting, the literary lecture, the evening party, we 
are always ready, and in some cases can sit for a quarter of an hour 
or more before the time for commencing. At the place of worship, 
we are, at the best, prompt to the minute; but the rule, in many 
cases, is to miss the opening voluntary, hymn, or prayer, as though 
we grudged every moment at the mill. Truly we have much to 
think about in regard to these things. Are we too professional, 
too formal, too tied by routine, too artificial? What is the mat- 
ter with us? Or is there anything the matter with the people? 
Are they too fond of novelty, movement, amusement? My own 
case is a somewhat suggestive one, and I do not feel I have yet 
got to the bottom of it. At the afternoon meetings, in Leicester, 
where all is fresh and bright and social, I regularly see from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand persons waiting for me when I go 
on to the platform, and I have heard of workingmen going without 
their dinner in order to insure a place. At my chapel, in the 
morning from two hundred and fifty to three hundred welcome 
faces await me; but they have only waited one minute and a 
quarter, and many come in when the opening prayer is said. I 
wish we knew exactly what to do. But if we really want to 
know, and want to do what is right, and are willing to do it when 
we see it, all will be well. 


MR. CHARLES VOYSEY’S WORK. 


The Appeal read by Mr. Voysey a few Sundays ago, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of his ministry in London, is 
interesting in some important respects,— notably, in so far as it 
shows to what extent a free religious teacher, with many of the 
aids of personal attractiveness, and all the aids of public notoriety, 
can hope to win and retain a following in large towns. Almost 
the first word strikes the despondent key-note which runs more or 
less throughout the address: “It may be wondered at,” says Mr. 
Voysey, “that after ten years we are still without a church, and 
that our congregation is comparatively small.” It is true that the 
address goes on to express wonder that a movement “ so intrinsi- 
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cally unique and unpopular” has lasted so long, received so much 
support, and won approval from “so many persons of the highest 
intellect and culture”; but the facts remain that a church-build- 
ing is still far off, and that the congregation, in such a place as 
London, is “ comparatively small.” Added to this, the tenure of 
Langham Hall is rapidly drawing to a close, and within a year 
the congregation must be dispersed or find a fresh home. In 
London, this will be a difficulty ; but it will doubtless be overcome. 
It would indeed be a matter for serious regret if any financial 
difficulty, or any difficulty connected with a place for meeting, 
interfered with what is, from every point of view, an interesting 
experiment. It may give some idea of the costliness of such an 
experiment if it is added that in these ten years no less than 
£12,000 have been spent on the services, while £1,200 more have 
been given by the congregation for charitable purposes. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. 
By George Willis Cooke. pp. viii, 390. Boston: James ik 
Osgood & Co. 1881. 

Mr. Cooke’s object in this volume is to afford “an introduction 
to the study of the writings of Mr. Emerson.” An objection 
will be at once made by some that the composition of such a 
work is improper during the lifetime of its subject. The objec- 
tion would hold, were the book an attempt at a minute biography. 
Such itis not. The first one hundred and ninety pages, the more 
strictly biographical portion, simply relate those facts in Mr. 
Emerson’s life which are public property, and concerning which 
curiosity is entirely legitimate. Mr. Cooke has arranged these 
facts in their natural order, and has given a more satisfactory 
account of the external life of the Concord sage than is to be 
found in any of the numerous magazine articles about him. On 
such points as Mr. Emerson’s relations with his Boston church, his 
very gradual giving up of preaching, and the occasions of several 
of his poems, as “Good-bye, Proud World,” the information will 
have the merits of novelty and accuracy to many already well 
acquainted with the main features of his life. 

To the multitude of readers of Mr. Emerson, young or old, who 
have been drawn to him of late years, especially to those out of 
New England, this biographical sketch will bea great help toward 
an understanding of his works. Mr. Cooke’s purpose has, indeed, 
been to dwell on personal details with only that fulness consistent 
with his main purpose. The chief events in such a life are the 
addresses and the books which show the progress of the thinker’s 
mind. Throughout this first part, as elsewhere, Mr. Cooke has 
preserved an admirable tone of reverent but not blind disciple- 
ship. His chapters on The Man and the Life, and Mr. Emerson’s 
Literary Methods, are free from the usual tittle-tattle. Though 
he expressly excuses himself from the task of criticism, the few 
occasions on which he betrays a departure from his master more 
than hint the balance of his admiration: they show an unques- 
tioned ability to supplement some of Mr. Emerson’s teachings 
from another stand-point than idealism, pure and simple. Exposi. 
tion, however, is his aim ; and, judged by this, Mr. Cooke’s book is 
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a thorough success. It gives aid much needed by all but a few 
exceptional readers in getting a sufficient understanding of Mr. 
Emerson’s real significance and height. It deserves and will 
undoubtedly find a large and steady circulation wherever the 
writings of the master-mind of American literature are studied. 
Mr. Cooke’s style is vigorous, but chaste. It suffers but little 
by an inevitable comparison with the utterances of distinguished 
critics concerning his author, which he has freely quoted, and 
which will help the beginner, at least, to a knowledge of Mr. 
Emerson’s standing in the world of letters. He has studied his 
master with loving patience, and expounded him from a wide 
reading of kindred minds; and, in so doing, he has preserved a 
model sobriety of eulogy. It is very easy to allow one’s self to 
be carried away by undiscriminating admiration of a soul so pure 
and so sublime. But this temptation Mr. Cooke has successfully 


resisted. A few minor remarks, in the way of adverse criticism, 


called forth by the very strength of the author’s usual style, one 
needs to make, in order to, help him to even greater purity and 
correctness. As a matter of taste, it is certainly better to give 
such writers as Rev. Drs. Hedge and Clarke and Mr. F. B. San- 
born their initials than to mention them simply as Hedge, Clarke, 


and Sanborn. The strict rule of discrimination in this matter 
between the living and the dead, of high repute, is the best to 
follow. There is an occasional carelessness of construction, as 
“all men ought and may be thus obedient,” “return back,” or 
“ characterized for.” Throughout the volume, the manner of 
punctuating the numerous quotations introduced by “he says” 
is reprehensibly slovenly, whoever is responsible for it. The 
words “he says” or “Schelling says,” for example, are inserted 
without any quotation-marks before them or behind them, to dis- 
tinguish them from the quotation proper. In some cases, it may 
be a matter of doubt whether they are not themselves a part of 
the quotation. This should be amended altogether. 

Mr. Cooke’s high excellence as an expositor and interpreter of 
Mr. Emerson’s writings is first plainly seen in his remarks, in the 
chapter on Literary Methods, on his author’s style (Col. Higgin- 
son has well said that Mr. Emerson’s unit of composition is not 
the paragraph, but the sentence), and in the following chapter, on 
Literary Judgments, in his sagacious contrasting and comparing 
of Emerson as a writer with Carlyle, Landor, and Goethe. The 
chapters on Poetry and Emerson the Lecturer go deeper; but his 
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full strength comes out in the nineteenth chapter, which must 
have cost him the most study, and is certainly the most solid of 
the book, on Emerson’s Place among Thinkers. 

It is the fashion with people who affect profundity to declare 
Mr. Emerson unique and insoluble. A prominent literary paper 
of Boston, for instance, in a notice of this volume, says, with a 
delicious mixture of loose style and looser thought, “Of all men 
that have been our contemporaries, he is the most difficult to grasp 
and define, and none but himself has fairly done so.” The ital- 
ics are of course mine. Mr. Cooke has not been content to let 
Mr. Emerson “grasp” himself, but has shown very thoroughly 
how greatly indebted Mr. Emerson is to the famous idealists 
and mystics of classical antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of the 
nineteenth century. He “belongs in the succession of the ideal- 
ists. That company he loves, wherever its members are found, 
whether among Buddhists or Christian mystics, whether tran- 
scendentalist or Sufi, whether Saadi, Boehme, Fichte, or Carlyle.” 
“More directly still, Emerson is in that succession of thinkers 
represented by Plotinus, Eckhart, and Schelling, who have inter- 
preted idealism in the form of mysticism.” To the vindication 
of these statements this chapter is devoted; and confirmations of 
them are found on almost every succeeding page. Mr. Cooke 
traces, by the help of the authorities named in the final note, 
the course of idealistic and mystic thought from Plato down to 
Schelling and Coleridge, noting at every step the elements which 
meet us again in Mr. Emerson, and especially emphasizing the re- 
markable closeness of the latter’s thought to that of Meister 
Eckhart. He proves his case beyond a doubt. Students of phi- 
losophy will of course find no extreme novelty to astonish them 
herein; but sciolists, who have so unfeelingly left Mr. Emerson to 
“grasp ” himself, may well devote themselves to a careful reading 
of this chapter and a few of its authorities before they pronounce 
Mr. Emerson entirely alone and incomprehensible. The common 
reader is unable to separate what is new in the Essays from what 
is old, because what is old is drawn from sources strange to him 
and widely apart from each other. A thinker nourished upon 
Indian philosophy, Persian poetry, Plotinus, Tauler, and Schel- 
ling, must be a puzzle to them. Mr. Cooke has done a great ser- 
vice for the mass of Mr. Emerson’s readers by the clearness and 
force with which, in the latter half of the volume, he has estab- 
lished his subject in his rightful place among the great idealists 
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and mystics of the world. Not so lone and independent as the 
unphilosophic ignorantly make him, but one of an illustrious 
company of “men of the spirit,” whose line has traversed the 
ages, Mr. Emerson “is a mystic who is calmly intellectual, a 
thinker who refuses to apply the measuring-rod of reason to the 
soul, a theist who is unable to find limits to the being of God, a 
Christian who refuses to accept any historic form or name.” 
Mr. Cooke’s exposition of Mr. Emerson’s views of Universal 
Spirit, Mind and the Over-Soul, Immortality, and the Religion of 
the Soul, offers much matter for praise. But I must close, with 
the hope that all lovers of Emerson (and who that really knows 
can fail to love?) will make haste to read this introduction. For 
those who find his doctrine at all difficult or mysterious there is 
no better guide. The author’s first volume, it proves the posses- 
sion of gifts and attainments which should not suffer it to be 
the last. N. P. G. 


The Theory of Preaching. Lectures on Homiletics. By Austin 
Phelps, D.D., late Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in 
Andover Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1881. pp.xvi,610. $2.50. 


This is a most admirable work. It is full of meat. No better 
volume of advice can be found, in the English or any other 
language, to aid young ministers in the preparation of their 
sermons than this. No publication has come to our notice 
which can compare favorably with it, and our duties have re- 
quired a very thorough scrutiny of works on Homiletics. There 
is no attempt anywhere for the lecturer to show himself, but 
his subject is ever before him. There is no fine writing, but 
much clear, definite statement of what a sermon should be, and 
how to make one. The long experience of Prof. Phelps as 
a pastor enabled him to talk of sermonizing on the practical 
side; and his exquisite taste and sound common-sense have en- 
abled him to furnish a book without a rival for the guide of 
young ministers. The cause of the eminently practical charac- 
ter of these lectures is stated by the author in his preface. He 
says: “Very soon after I began to lecture in the department, 
I formed the habit of preserving manuscript notes of the in- 
quiries of the students in the lecture-room and in private con- 
versations. Answers to those inquiries constitute nine-tenths 
of this volume.” The whole secret is out. These lectures are 
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answers to questions which students asked to gain information 
respecting the most effective method of sermonizing. Hence 
there is no waste of time and space in fine writing, startling 
paradoxes, orotund periods, and brilliant metaphors. All is 
clear, straightforward, to the point. If any criticism is made on 
so excellent a work, it would be that a disproportionate space 
and time are given to the discussion of the choice and use of the 
“Text.” The author gives it one hundred and twenty-three 
pages, nearly one-quarter of the work. Then comes the “Ex- 
planation” of the “Text,” or the unfolding of its exact mean- 
ing, covering eighty-two pages, all full of richest hints, but 
pressing upon more important matter. Then follows a full 
discussion of the “ Introduction,” covering one hundred and 
fifteen pages, in which its true characteristics are graphically 
described. The author then discusses all the methods by which 
hte‘,o Proposition ” should be stated and defined, through eighty- 
f eerhtavisiion” tpges. The “Dhe sermon he treats in sixty- 
one pages. The “Development” he disposes of in twenty-eight 
pages, quite too brief; while the “ Conclusion” covers one 
hundred and twelve pages. Our judgment differs from the 
author’s respecting the relative importance of these different 
portions of a sermon. The “Text” and its “ Explanation ” 
and the “Conclusion” are not so important as to occupy so 
much space in the work. But everything everywhere is clean- 
cut, and the author’s meaning is as transparent as glass. The 
best book out for the aid of young sermonizers. If it shall have 
a circulation as wide as its merits deserve, it will soon take the 
place of most of the works now in use on this subject. It would 
gratify us much if some specimens could be given of the author’s 
treatment of some topics, especially his commendation of “com- 
mon-sense” in the interpretation of texts and of the Scriptures 
generally. “We cannot,” he says, “if we would, interpret cer- 
tain texts as Augustine or even Calvin would.” “We cannot 
bury it [the judgment of “common-sense”] by disuse.” “If we 
force upon the Scriptures interpretations which ignore common- 
sense, the popular mind will either create for itself wiser Biblical 
teachers, or will reject the Bible as an unauthorized revelation.” 
A brave word from Andover Hill. Let it sound around the 
world. 8. 








